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FEBRUARY MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the nth in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m.; Vice-President John D. 
Long, in the absence of President Adams, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian reported a list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting; and called attention to the gift of Mrs. 
Daniel Denison Slade, which includes a number of early Ameri- 
can imprints, chiefly from the Bromfield and Tracy libraries. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: a photo- 
graph of a miniature by Gilbert Stuart of John Henderson, 
the actor (i 747-1 785), from Francis Wellesley, of Westfield 
Common near Woking, England; a photograph of a miniature 
by Malbone of Edward Coverly of Boston, from Miss Alba 
Davis; Hedley Fitton's etching of Trinity Church, Sum- 
mer Street, Boston (Iconographic Society of Boston), from 
C. F. Adams; a photograph of Gutzon Borglum's head of 
Lincoln, from Grant Leet of Washington; a colored woodcut 
of a corner of Louisburg Square, Boston, from D. Berkeley 
Updike; two medals from Ezra H. Baker; and five paper 
money tokens of Rogers of North Weymouth, and a token of 
Lewis, sutler of the 23d Massachusetts Regiment, from Robert 
Bird of Canton; medal of Carnot, President of the French 
Republic, by Alphee Dubois, 1889, from Edward Gray; medal 
designed by Frances Grimes for the Women's Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts Civil Service Reform Association, from G. H. 
Norcross; and a John C. Lane Norwood School medal, from 
Mrs. John C. Lane. A cast of Houdon's bust of John Paul 
Jones was received on deposit from Dr. Edward W. Emerson. 

The following letter was submitted, with the accompanying 
relic: 

Boston, January 20, 19 15. 

My dear Dr. Storer; — In pursuance of our conversation some 
weeks ago, I send you with this a tiny fragment of wood, which came 
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from the first coffin in which George Washington reposed. You will 
remember that the tomb at Mt. Vernon was reconstructed at some 
time about the middle of the last century, and his body placed in a 
new coffin, that which encloses it now. The old one, I believe, was 
cut up into relics which were distributed among Government offi- 
cials and other persons interested. This bit came to the Honorable 
William Scott, at that time a Member of Congress from western 
New York, who was a connection of my family by marriage. He 
gave it to my father, from whom I received it when I was a small 
boy; and it has been laid away with my childish treasures ever 
since, labeled as you see, by my own hand as a boy. The line of 
transmission is direct enough to insure its authenticity. If you 
think well to offer it to the Historical Society, it is quite at your 
service for that purpose. Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

W. H. van Allen. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from William Crowninshield Endicott accepting his election 
as a Resident Member of the Society. 

The Editor reported that Messrs. George C. and B. Pick- 
man Mann have deposited with the Society the papers of their 
father, Horace Mann (i 796-1 859), about three thousand in 
number. Of his services to education, to Massachusetts and 
the nation, it is not necessary to speak. Only a partial use has 
been made of this collection in print, and few of the letters re- 
ceived by him during his long and fruitful public life have as 
yet seen the light. The collection is an important addition to 
the Society's material on the political history of Massa- 
chusetts. It will be recalled that Mr. Mann succeeded John 
Quincy Adams in the House of Representatives in 1848. 

The Vice-President announced the death of our late asso- 
ciate Lucien Carr and summarized the facts of his life and of 
his connection with the Society. Mr. Thayer, a life-long ac- 
quaintance and friend of Mr. Carr, paid a feeling tribute to his 
memory. 

Mr. Bassett read the following paper on 

Development of the Popular Churches after the 
Revolution. 

By a popular church I mean one that by its organization and 
doctrines appeals most strongly to the middle and lower 
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classes. Among such churches the most important are the 
Methodist, Baptist, and to some extent the Presbyterian 
organizations. Along with them ought to be classed several 
minor churches, which are not numerically important, but 
whose doctrines and forms of government, as well as the class 
of people to whom they appeal, make them as truly popular 
as the larger bodies just mentioned. The English Church is 
not popular in this sense, although it by no means intended to 
leave out of its scope of activity any class of people. It 
was, in its direction and in its appeal, the church of the 
colonial ruling class, and it remained during the national 
period the church which the more aristocratic portion of the 
people tended to join in a large part of the country. 

For the purposes of this paper the Congregational Church 
also is not included among the popular churches. It was the 
established church of New England, it was within the direc- 
tion of the ruling class of society, and it ought to be considered 
an aristocratic organization, although its government was 
democratic in form and it continued to have within its mem- 
bership large portions of the middle and lower classes. It had 
the fortune to experience in the seventeenth century a " Great 
Awakening," a profound revival movement, which renewed 
its evangelical spirit in many respects. In passing through 
this experience before the Revolution it underwent a stage 
of development somewhat like that which the more popular 
churches of the South and Southwest were to undergo during 
the period with which this paper deals. 

One of the recent historians of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church 1 describes the years 1784-18 n as a "Period of sus- 
pended animation and feeble growth." At that time this 
church had been well planted in America for more than a hun- 
dred years. It had enjoyed the advantage of public support 
and to it had belonged in most colonies the upper class. It 
had received much assistance from the established church in 
England through the intervention of a missionary society to 
which many charitable people had given money. During the 
period after the Revolution the general religious life of the 
country was exceedingly vigorous. Why, then, should this 

1 Tiffany, A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
ch. xiv. 
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one church, at this particular time, have come so near to ex- 
tinction? It could not have been because of the doctrines 
of the church; for they were the same as in recent years, when 
the church has most successfully appealed to many parts of 
the world. Nor could it have been on account of disestablish- 
ment; for the Congregational Church of New England, once 
an established church, passed through such a process without 
serious loss of effectiveness, and in our own time we have seen 
the Roman Catholic Church disestablished in France with a 
gain in its spiritual vigor. Nor could it have been the exist- 
ence of scepticism, at that time widely prevalent in America; 
for other churches have encountered scepticism without dis- 
aster. In fact, there is more scepticism in the United States 
today than a century ago, and yet the churches are as vigorous 
as they have ever been. 

It is also significant that in the post-revolutionary period 
the Episcopal Church reached its lowest state in the South, 
where, in colonial times it had been most favored. Statistics 
of communicants are not accessible, but we may learn the 
general condition of the church from the statistics of the 
clergymen. In 1776 there were nearly two hundred clergymen 
in the colonies south of Mason and Dixon's line. In every 
colony taxes were paid to support them, although they were 
paid very irregularly and sparsely in North Carolina and 
Georgia. In South Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland there 
were valuable glebe-lands. Some of the clergymen were 
Tories and returned to England when the war began — how 
many does not appear. Others were cast adrift when the 
church was disestablished, their parishes, it seems, making 
no effort to retain them by private subscriptions. At the end 
of the Revolution the number in parishes was a mere handful. 
Virginia offers an illustration. In 1776 there were ninety-one 
clergymen in the province: in 1783 they were only twenty- 
eight, and of these but fifteen had parishes. 1 That these re- 
mained faithful was due as much to inertia as to the state of 
vitality in the church. When the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was organized in 1785 one of the clergymen selected to be made 
a bishop was Rev. David Griffith, of Virginia. He was not 
able to go to London for consecration because the Virginia 

1 Tiffany, Protestant Episcopal Church, 47; Meade, Old Churches, I, 17. 
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church could not raise enough money to pay his travelling 
expenses. Three calls for this purpose were made on the 
parishes, but only £28 could be secured. When Bishop Mad- 
ison was consecrated in 1790, he went to London partly at his 
own expense. But in spite of the acquisition of a bishop, the 
Virginia church continued in a condition nearly comatose. Its 
life was so feeble that the bishop ceased to visit his parishes, 
and so loyal a churchman as John Marshall openly doubted 
the success of efforts to keep it alive. The convention of the 
diocese did not meet from 1805 to 18 12, and for many years 
there was only one ordination within its jurisdiction. It was 
Bishop Meade who restored life to the church in that state. 
When he was chosen to the office in 18 13 only seven clergy- 
men and eighteen laymen could be brought together in a 
diocesan convention. The Revolution left the North Caro- 
lina church in a still worse condition. In 1793, after many 
efforts, a convention of three clergymen and three laymen 
was assembled. A bishop was chosen, but he died before 
he was consecrated. It was not until 1817 that the church 
was drawn out of this Slough of Despond and a diocese was 
regularly organized. 

While the Episcopal Church was in this prostrate condition 
in the South, it was in a healthy and progressing state in the 
North, as the minutes of the general convention show. In 
1814 reports were received from the various dioceses, and in 
them we read that the state of the church in Massachusetts 
was " highly flattering/ ' in Connecticut it was " increasing in 
numbers and in vital religion/' in New York the congregations 
were increasing in numbers, loyalty, and the " spirit of evan- 
gelical piety," and in Pennsylvania there was "an increased 
attention to the concerns of the church." But the reports 
from the South were of another tenor. We read: "The 
Church in Maryland still continues in a state of depression/' 
and in Virginia it was in a "deplorable condition." North 
Carolina was not reported, but there was a word of hope from 
South Carolina, where, it was declared, "the various parishes 
are making exertions to provide for their ministers and to re- 
establish divine service in the vacant churches." * 

A great deal has been said about the effects of Toryism on 
1 Journals of the General Convention, 1. 411-419. 
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the Anglican Church in America at the time of the Revolution. 
Probably the effect has been overestimated. Those parts of 
the United States from which the Tory exodus was strongest 
were three: Boston, New York, and the Cape Fear region of 
North Carolina. From each were withdrawn many people, 
but those who went from the two cities named were to a large 
extent previously collected from a large surrounding area. 
Those drawn from North Carolina were mostly Presbyterians. 
It does not seem that enough Tories not Presbyterians left the 
South to have made any considerable impression on the Angli- 
can Church there; and the withdrawals from the New England 
and Middle states could not have affected the church seriously, 
since in those states the church did not fall into the decay which 
afflicted it in the South. In the same spirit, it does not seem 
probable that the Episcopal Church was greatly discredited by 
the fact that it had been an establishment of the English gov- 
ernment, now so unpopular. Among the leading men of the 
Revolution in the South were many Episcopalians. The 
colonial gentry of the South organized and led the Revolution 
there; and the colonial gentry were formerly the support of 
the Anglican Church there. 

The best historian of the Episcopal Church in the South in 
the period under consideration is Bishop Meade. He knew 
well the Virginia church and was not disposed to shield it from 
criticism. Assigning the facts just mentioned to a subordinate 
position, he gives two chief causes of the decline of the Virginia 
church, the immoral lives of the colonial clergy and the lack of 
evangelical preaching. To be addicted to excessive dram- 
drinking, to patronize the race meets, and to promote cock- 
fighting were common with the clergy of Virginia and Maryland. 
We hear of some ministers who were atheists, or who fought 
duels. 1 In other words, the clergyman was not differentiated 
from the typical man of the world. This was largely due to the 
fact that there was no colonial bishop with authority over the 
clergy. To the colonies came incompetent ministers, who had 
no prospects in England, and there was no way of forcing 
them out of their colonial parishes or of compelling them to 
rule their wayward impulses. The fashionable and worldly 
clergymen were the most popular in a fashionable and worldly 

1 Meade, Old Churches, 1. 18. 
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society, and they overshadowed and caused men to forget the 
small number of plain and sincere men who served more faith- 
fully in some of the parishes. 

As to the character of the preaching, it was affected by the 
same disease that produced at that time a cold and formal 
faith in the mother-country. Tillotson and Burnet set the 
standard, and their sermons were read or imitated in colonial 
pulpits as freely as in Great Britain. Bishop Meade com- 
plains that they were not suited to the needs of Virginia. They 
dealt with natural religion and went no further than to teach 
morality. In his researches he went through the library of 
many a deceased parson, turning his sermons over with an eye 
to discover what colonial preaching was like. " Brief and most 
unimpressive" are the words with which he dismisses these 
sermons. 1 His testimony is corroborated by that of the early 
Methodist preachers. Bishop Francis Asbury, who was a 
Wesleyan preacher in America for thirteen years before the 
Methodist Church was organized on a distinct basis, gives us 
the best view of .this kind. Considering himself still a member 
of the old church, he always attended the parish church when 
possible. His diary, so faithful a witness of the events of the 
day, contains repeated reference to the cold and lifeless ser- 
mons he heard. Rev. Samuel Davies, who was a Presby- 
terian minister in Virginia before he was president of Princeton, 
said: "Had the doctrines of the gospel been solemnly and 
faithfully preached in the Established Church, I am persuaded 
there would have been few dissenters in these parts of Virginia. " 
It was not, he added, the forms or the articles of the church 
that displeased the people, but the character of the preaching. 2 

Under the formal preaching of the day a great deal of scep- 
ticism grew up among the upper classes; and it must be reck- 
oned with as one of the forces which conditioned the religious 
history of the times. It was a scoffing and flamboyant kind 
of scepticism, based on Bolingbroke and Hume. We must 
remember that it was not until the progress of nineteenth- 
century science gave free thought a firm basis to stand upon 
that it ceased to be, in the mouth of the average intelligent 
defender, both superficial and abusive. It would not be 
proper to speak of the prevalence of scepticism among the 
1 Meade, Old Churches, 11. 354. 2 Ib. t 1. 16. 
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middle and lower classes in the South. "Irreligion" would be 
a better word in connection with these people. Most of them 
believed in the existence of a hell and in the power of an angry 
God to punish sinners. Their swaggering about unbelief was 
but aping the ways of their betters. At the end of the Revo- 
lution their numbers were great, especially iii the newer parts 
of the South and West. A large number of settlers had come 
into this region in quest of homes. Some of them belonged to 
one of the old churches and were devout enough to keep up 
their religious life without preacher or meeting-house. But 
far more of them drifted away from such church moorings as 
they had once had, and irreligion went hand in hand with a 
vast amount of coarse and wild living. The English established 
church of colonial times had no hold on this class. Its power 
was only slight over the corresponding class of society in the 
tide-water region. But now that it was swept away, the 
middle and lower groups of society, both in the interior and on 
the coast, were as sheep without a shepherd, and there was 
wonderful opportunity for religious reorganization. It was 
at this time and in this way that the popular churches came 
into the South and Southwest, and succeeded, after thirty years 
of missionary work, in rebuilding the religious life of these 
sections on new bases. 

Wheni the Revolution ended, the Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches were the strongest popular churches in the South. 
They had appeared sporadically in the coast region at an early 
day; but they got their foothold in the interior during the 
middle decades of the eighteenth century. To this region 
came many Scotch-Irish and some Highlanders, all stout 
Presbyterians. They settled as the land suited them; but 
hard after came the Presbyterian missionaries sent out by the 
churches in the older North. The object was to gather up 
those who had once held the faith, lest they should forget it. 
The result of their efforts was the organization of con- 
gregations throughout the Piedmont region. In this period 
came the Great Awakening, in which the Tennents, Gilbert 
and William, created a profound impression among the Pres- 
byterians of New Jersey and Philadelphia. For a short period 
the church of Knox and Calvin cast aside its habitual conser- 
vatism and became a revival organization. From these two 
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colonies went out two great streams of Presbyterian influence, 
one across the mountains into the Ohio valley and the other 
into the South. It was a cardinal doctrine of this church, 
then as now, that ministers should be educated; and to meet 
the necessity and to supply properly educated ministers for 
this field of church extension efforts were made which resulted 
in the organization of Princeton College. There was much 
division among Presbyterians. Some congregations were of 
Irish and some were of Scottish origin, and between them were 
variations of doctrine which made it difficult to establish unity 
as long as the old influences continued. But the greatest source 
of disagreement was the question of revivals. As revivalists 
the Tennents and their friends always encountered opposition, 
those who supported them being called New Side, and those 
who opposed being known as Old Side, Presbyterians. In 
1783 the Presbyterians were probably the largest religious 
group in the South. 

But the Baptists were also very strong. In Virginia they 
took the lead in the movement to disestablish the Anglican 
Church. A few congregations appeared in the coast region of 
the South in the seventeenth century, but they were of the 
General Baptist persuasion. That is to say, they believed in 
immersion but were Arminians, preaching general salvation. 
About the middle of the next century missionaries from the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association appeared in Virginia. They 
were Regular Baptists, holding the doctrine of election. They 
had much success in the back counties of Virginia and became 
so strong that they drew to themselves most of the General 
Baptists of the region lying to the southward. About 1756 a 
third Baptist movement appeared in the South, led by Shubael 
Stearns and Daniel Marshall. They came from New England, 
where they had come under the influence of George Whitefield. 
They were generally Arminians and emphasized the necessity 
of conversion. They were revivalists, and their preaching was 
attended with hysteria, shouting, and manifestations of nerv- 
ous excitement which the people of the day considered visita- 
tions of God. Stearns and Marshall settled in North Carolina, 
where they founded the Sandy Creek church, a centre from 
which went out many lines of influence to South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Virginia itself. Followers of this movement 
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were known as Separate Baptists. Their rapid growth brought 
them into rivalry with the Regular Baptists, and efforts to 
unite the two groups were begun just before the Revolution. 
They ended with the triumph of the Regular Baptists about 
1786. The Separates made a show of retaining their tenet of 
free grace, but Calvinism was a more popular doctrine and 
most Baptists held to it. In 1784 there were 20,940 Baptists 
in the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In 1792 the number had 
increased to 39,319, and in 1812 it was io9,33i. x The Presby- 
terians seem to have given little care to the extension of the 
faith among any but the Scotch-Irish. They were not in gen- 
eral an evangelizing body. The Baptists, on the other hand, 
were earnest for conquests over the kingdom of Satan. Al- 
though the Arminianism of the Separates could not withstand 
the persistent logic of the Calvinistic Regulars, the former 
carried into the united group enough of that earnest revivalism 
which Whitefield kindled in New England and elsewhere, to 
leaven the whole lump. The Presbyterians insisted on an 
educated ministry, the Baptists, and especially the Separates, 
licensed many strong and fervent spirits to preach who had no 
more learning than the inefficient country schools afforded. 
Such persons were not skilled in theology, but they understood 
the hearts of the backwoodsmen, their brethren, and they 
gathered very many of them into the fold. 

While the Baptists were winning their way in this region, 
the Methodists were conducting a still more rapid advance. 
The first members of this church to appear in the colonies were 
persons who had migrated to the New World after coming 
under the influence of the Wesley ans in England. They were 
mostly poor people, and in 1764 to 1769 they organized con- 
gregations in Maryland, New York, and Philadelphia. At the 
same time Wesley sent over preachers who began their minis- 
trations in all parts of the seacoast. One of them was Francis 
Asbury, destined to be recognized as a bishop, and one of the 
most notable church-builders whom the country has seen. His 
diary is evidence of the religious condition of the day. It 
shows that there was not much success at first in New York 

1 Newman, History of the Baptist Churches in the United States, 303, 307, 315, 
33 2 > 336> and 33%- 
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and Philadelphia. The probable reason was that Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Dutch, Baptist, and other churches were well 
established in these places and it was hard for the newcomers 
to break into their spheres of influence. In Maryland and 
the South the case was otherwise. Wherever the preachers 
went conversions were made and churches were established. 
It must be remembered that Methodism at this time was 
technically within the Anglican Church. Wesley had organ- 
ized his societies under the protection of church communicants, 
and he did not consider them anything but societies. His 
preachers were fervid men from various walks of life and often 
without education; but he did not consider them clergymen. 
Some English clergymen gave them countenance, but mostly 
they frowned on the societies. In America the same atti- 
tude was maintained by the Anglican clergy, with a few not- 
able exceptions. One of the latter class was Rev. Devereux 
Jarratt, parish rector at Petersburg, Virginia. Born in the 
colonies, he went to London for ordination, and while there 
became acquainted with the Wesleyan work. On his return 
he organized like societies in his parish and in the surrounding 
country. When the Methodist preachers appeared he re- 
ceived them gladly and his work inured to a large extent to the 
success of the Methodist movement. In America, as in Eng- 
land, there were always some persons in the old church who 
looked on the work of the Wesleys as a much-needed effort to 
revive spiritual living. 

When the Revolution began, a few of the preachers returned 
to England. For a time Methodism was unpopular because 
it was thought to be identified with Toryism. But this was a 
transitory feeling. The best of the preachers, including Asbury, 
remained in America, and their efforts were so sincere that they 
soon regained the confidence of the people. By this time many 
native converts had begun to preach, and American Method- 
ism was able thenceforth to stand on its own feet. How fast 
the societies grew is shown by the fact that in 1775 they con- 
tained 3,348 members, seventy-seven per cent of whom lived 
south of Pennsylvania; in 1783 they contained 13,240 mem- 
bers, eighty per cent of whom were in the South. 1 The so- 
cieties were thus most prosperous in the region in which the 
1 The statistics are in the Annual Minutes for the years concerned. 
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Anglican Church had suffered most through the disintegrating 
forces of the time. Should they continue to be associated 
with a church which was well-nigh moribund? It was a seri- 
ous question; for without their connection with the old church 
they were no church at all, and could not expect to do the 
work that seemed to await them as simple societies. The 
preachers, who understood the needs of their cause, had many 
times asked that the societies be recognized as a distinct 
church; but Wesley, to his death a High Churchman, had 
steadily refused. One of the charges often made against him 
was that he was ambitious and looked to a separate organiza- 
tion, and his refusal was all the more emphatic because of this 
charge. But when the real situation in America was brought 
home to him he could no longer hold back; and in 1784, at a 
conference of the ministers in Baltimore, the garments of a 
church were definitely put on. Wesley appointed two su- 
perintendents, who afterwards were called bishops. One of 
these men was Thomas Coke, a man of good family, a gentleman 
commoner of Jesus College, Oxford, and a doctor of laws from 
that university. He was first a curate, but was dismissed 
because he preached in the Methodist fashion with great suc- 
cess. He then joined the Wesleyan movement. The other 
was Francis Asbury, son of an English gardener, and one of 
Wesley's self-educated preachers. The union of the two men, 
socially so far apart in their origins, into the joint direction of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was characteristic of the 
early Wesleyan movement. 

From 1784 the new church grew rapidly. In 1790 it had a 
total membership of 57,631; in 1800, 64,894, of whom 42,729 
were in the states of Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In 1810 the total 
membership was 174,060, and of these 100,454 lived in the 
Southern states just named. 1 It will be interesting to note 
that in 1790 there were 11,682 colored members, in 1800 there 
were 13,452, and in 1810 there were 34,727. Most of the col- 
ored members were reported from the South. In 1796 there 
were 11,280 in that region, 11,849 *& 1800, and 22,948 in 1910. 

1 The figures for the South, 1810, include a small number then living north 
of the Ohio, who by the method then used were included in the Western Con- 
ference. The number could hardly have been as many as 5,000. 
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On consideration these statistics seem to indicate that the 
Methodists gained very rapidly in the South in the days of 
immediate disestablishment of the Anglican Church. Then 
came a period of slow growth, followed by a rapid expansion 
after 1800. On the other hand, it seems that the church grew 
very slowly in the North until it had shaken off all its con- 
nection with the English Church, and that when the people of 
the North recognized in it a distinct church with doctrines 
which recalled the days of the Great Awakening they received 
it liberally. 

The Methodists benefited through their espousal of Armin- 
ianism, which, from the standpoint of the revivalist has an 
advantage over Calvinism. It made a universal appeal and 
was more easily comprehended by the middle classes than the 
reasoning by which Calvinists must explain away some of the 
implications of the doctrine of election. The Methodists also 
benefited by their concentrated organization. The bishops, 
with their power to send ministers wherever there was need, 
were effective directors of church expansion. They were the 
generals of an army which they threw into whatever breach 
was most inviting. No other Protestant church had so strong 
and at the same time so flexible a command of its strategy. 
Methodism gained, also, through being a new organization. 
Presbyterians and Baptists lost much through having to spend 
efforts to harmonize disharmonious portions of the common 
faith, portions whose differences were partly connected with 
their geographical past and partly with doctrines. 

In the last years of the eighteenth century a great revival 
swept over the South and Southwest. Perhaps it was some- 
what related to a wave that visited the Baptists in the late 
eighties. At any rate it was in full force a decade later in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the whole seaboard region. Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and other smaller churches 
co-operated. The statistics show how great was its influence 
on church membership. The revival was accompanied by the 
usual emotional effects, one of its achievements being to de- 
velop camp-meetings, which seem to have been used to some 
extent before the revival began. One of the inevitable phases 
of such a movement is to draw attention to the ministers who 
do not accept the revival as a means of church policy. Thus 
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it happened that the fervid preachers of conversion discovered 
that there were some ministers who were not themselves con- 
verted. The natural result was opposition from the most con- 
servative of the popular churches in the South, that is, from 
the Presbyterian Church. Reliance on uneducated ministers 
served as an additional reason for the cooling of this church 
toward the revival movement. The Cumberland Presbytery, 
in the Cumberland Valley in Tennessee and Kentucky, gave 
full support to revivals and was suspended by the Synod of 
Kentucky; and the suspension was approved by the General 
Assembly. The upshot of this was the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, organized in 1810 on an independent basis. 
Through its attitude on this question the Presbyterian Church, 
once the strongest in the South and Southwest, was forced 
after a while into second and then third rank in regard to 
numbers. Between its two great rivals, the race was always 
close. They became the churches of the middle-class farmers 
of this large region, as well as of that portion of the West in 
which New England influence was not paramount. 

An interesting study could be made of the influence of the 
revival type of religion on the life and thought of the South. 
Many things combined to make the life of the middle classes 
there what it was. Among them were the isolation due to the 
predominance of rural life, the small amount of education ac- 
cessible to the small farmers, and the intellectual monotony 
which always closes down on an exclusively agricultural people. 
Another thing was the character of the preaching the people 
heard and accepted. It cannot be doubted that the rigid 
preaching of Puritanism by New England ministers left a deep 
impression on the New Englander's intellectuality. It must 
be equally true that the fervent appeals to induce men to lose 
themselves in the Spirit of God left its impress on the Southern- 
ers. It would seem that such exaltation, preached by masters 
of the art of firing the imagination, would increase the emotion- 
alism of the hearers and lessen their faculty of sober and dis- 
passionate reasoning. 

This study is not long enough to enable the writer to take 
into consideration the several minor churches that were as 
truly popular in their influence as the large organization he 
has mentioned. Among them were the Lutherans, the Mora- 
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vians, the Quakers, the Christians, the Disciples, and the 
Roman Catholics. Most of them had influence within small 
localities. It is difficult to assign them proper positions in 
the religious history of the time; but taken together the minor 
churches but served to strengthen the popular movement 
about which we have been speaking. 

In the North the religious development was steady after the 
Great Awakening. Congregationalism, the one great privi- 
leged church of this section, had room for spiritual religion for 
both the aristocracy of the town and the humblest citizen; and 
it was resourceful enough to solve the problems of disestablish- 
ment without serious loss of power. It is true that it lost 
something through the Unitarian schism, which came to a 
focus about 1815, and from the gradual loss of its own members 
who came to desire a warmer ritual than Puritanism could 
give and who for that reason joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. In the West it lost something also through a ten- 
dency to combine with Presbyterianism when there were not 
enough Congregationalists in a community to make it wise to 
struggle alone. In the Middle States the churches from the 
first were founded in accordance with the needs of racial and 
social groups, and they tended to maintain themselves in their 
own fields. In the region north of the Ohio were two strata of 
population, one from New England and one from the mixed 
American, German, and Scotch-Irish population that had 
settled on the eastern side of the Appalachian system. Into 
the former were projected New England churches, the Con- 
gregational Church being the most important of them. Into 
the latter were carried the ideas and institutions of the hetero- 
geneous mass from which the people came, and among these 
institutions were the churches of the South and Southwest. 
Here we find Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and the 
members of the minor churches as truly as in the older region 
near the coast. 

It has often been remarked that New England is a land of 
steady habits. The Puritan code of conduct was a great 
leveler of human actions. When it had laid its hand on a 
community for some generations spontaneity and natural 
impulses were lowered. At the same time, the power of co- 
operation and the faculty of fitting into the great machinery 
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of the community were exalted. In the South no such force 
came into the consciousness of the people. Religion followed 
natural impulses, and it formulated a less rigid code of morals 
than prevailed in Puritan countries. It did not weigh down 
individuality, neither did it organize the communities for 
social reforms. Being a thing of the spirit, it was rather 
ignorant of, and indifferent to, terrestrial things. It was one 
of the important factors that entered into the evolution of 
Southern society in the early nineteenth century. 

Mr. Theodore Clarke Smith then read a paper on 

General Garfield at Chickamauga. 

When Congressman Garfield, senator-elect from Ohio, was 
nominated for the Presidency in 1880, his career was ran- 
sacked for incidents suitable for creating a picturesque and 
winning impression. The campaign value of his early poverty 
and work on the Ohio canal was instantly recognized, and 
there were many quotable speeches and sayings which could 
be used to illustrate his stalwart Republicanism; but his war 
record, although covering a period of two years, revealed but 
one episode that was in the slightest degree dramatic. That 
was his ride back to the battlefield of Chickamauga after the 
commanding general had fled with the routed Union right wing, 
and his narrow escape from destruction at the hands of the 
Confederates. So General Garfield's ride became a prominent 
feature of the campaign biographies, decorated the speeches of 
stump orators, was depicted by campaign artists and caricatured 
until the tradition was established that about the only things of 
significance done by the Republican candidate of 1880 were to 
drive a canal boat in youth, volunteer for the war, ride bravely 
back to Thomas's position under a storm of shot, and then, 
after a few years in Congress, receive the nomination in recog- 
nition of his personal and military virtues. 

In the mass of biographical material at Mentor covering 
the life of the murdered President, it happens that almost 
the only important episode regarding which he has left in- 
adequate records and about which the existing information is 
least satisfactory, is precisely that of his participation in the 
battle of Chickamauga and the famous ride itself. At no time 
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did he write for publication any description of his doings on 
that day, and while he undoubtedly gave information to his 
friends for their personal use, he in no case allowed the publica- 
tion of any account of the battle over his name or using his name 
as an authority. Even in his memorial oration on General 
Thomas he carefully kept to the subject in hand, eulogized 
Thomas's record in general terms, and avoided anything which 
would commit him to any view of the details of management or 
generalship. In spite of the fact that his own participation in 
the battle was such as to win him fame and promotion to a 
Major-Generalship, he resolutely refrained from any report 
of his own doings. 

All that is possible, then, for a biographer, is to discover from 
the despatches of the time, from reminiscences of other less 
reticent generals and from contemporary reports of newspaper 
correspondents, the bare outline of what General Garfield did. 
It appears that, as Rosecrans' chief of staff, he went with the 
commanding general in his various movements on September 
19 and 20, receiving reports from corps and division command- 
ers and writing Rosecrans' orders. He did not, however, write 
the "fatal order " to Wood, which caused that general to march 
his division out of line to "support" General Reynolds, thereby 
creating a gap at the precise moment that the terrific Confed- 
erate charge under Longstreet burst upon the Union right 
wing. None of Garfield's orders were phrased so barely or 
peremptorily as that which commanded Wood to "support" 
Reynolds, and it is safe to say that if he had had the drafting 
of the message it would never have forced Wood to his disas- 
trous step. In fact, according to the sworn testimony of the 
officer who carried the fatal order from Rosecrans to Wood, 
Garfield, seeing his perplexity, "called out that the object of 
the order was that General Wood should occupy the vacancy 
made by the removal of General Brannan's division." * This was 
repeated by the officer to Wood, but that general, seeing the 
peremptory wording of the message, did not feel warranted in 
accepting the report of Garfield's oral emendation, and moved 
his men out of their places. 

When Rosecrans was forced to fly from the field after the 

1 Testimony of Col. L. Starling, Crittenden Court of Inquiry, War Records, 
60. 983. 
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rout of the Union right wing, and was cut off from going directly 
to the Union left, Garfield fled with his chief toward Chat- 
tanooga. At Rossville, about three quarters of the way there, 
the two separated, Rosecrans to continue to the city to prepare 
the place for receiving the broken army, Garfield to make his 
famous ride to the front, to discover whether General Thomas's 
corps was still unbroken and to report to Rosecrans. 

After arriving at the field, it may be gathered that Garfield 
spent the afternoon in company with Generals Thomas and 
Granger, who were at or near the Snodgrass house in the rear 
of the " Horseshoe Ridge," where the patched-up line of frag- 
ments of regiments was making its famous and magnificent de- 
fence, hour after hour, while Longstreet's troops hurled assault 
after assault on them. Very probably he remained there until 
fighting stopped, and then found his way to the other Union 
wing where Thomas had carried through a perilous but suc- 
cessful extrication of half his force from behind intrenchments 
that were in danger of being surrounded. A persistent tradition 
associates him with a discharge of artillery that closed the fight 
on the extreme Union left. In any case he saw the best of the 
fighting and accompanied Thomas to Rossville, when, after 
dark, in response to an order from Rosecrans, he withdrew his 
exhausted but unbeaten men. Since he was without any special 
duties, he had unrivalled opportunities to observe, and it is a 
matter of keen regret that he never saw fit to preserve his recol- 
lections. They would have been of unique interest. The next 
day he returned to Chattanooga and resumed his duties of 
chief of staff, relinquishing them after three weeks in order to 
take the reports of the battle to Washington and make a per- 
sonal statement to Stanton and Lincoln of the needs of the 
army. Here again it is much to be regretted that no record 
seems to have been kept of Garfield's interviews with Lincoln 
and the Cabinet, for his answers to their questions must have 
gone to the heart of the whole affair. 

Meanwhile a controversy had begun, which involved Gar- 
field indirectly, over the conduct of Rosecrans on the second 
day. Why, it was generally asked throughout the army, did 
he go to Chattanooga, instead of making his way to the front 
and sharing in the glory of the fight that Thomas made against 
odds? He had done well at Stone's River under similar circum- 
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stances; he had held his troops together at Corinth — why did 
he fail now? By the time that Rosecrans was ready to write his 
report of the battle he was aware that his prestige was seriously 
damaged and that it behoved him to find a satisfactory, cogent 
reason for his retreat. He could not fail to see that Garfield by 
his ride had won credit that might well have gone to himself; 
that would, in fact, have made him a hero had he, alone of the 
routed right wing, made his way to the fight. 

Hence in his official report, undated but probably written 
two weeks at least after the battle, he says: "Hearing the 
enemy's advancing musketry and cheers I became doubtful 
whether the left had held its ground and started for Rossville. 
On consultation and further reflection, however, I determined 
to send General Garfield there, while I went to Chattanooga, 
to give orders for the security of the pontoon bridges . . . 
and to make preliminary dispositions either to forward ammu- 
nition and supplies should we hold our ground, or to withdraw 
the troops into good position. General Garfield despatched me 
from Rossville, that the left and centre still held its ground/ ' * 
Rosecrans' doom, however, was sealed. The general impres- 
sion created by the battle of Chickamauga was so unfavorable 
to his reputation — especially his flight to Chattanooga — that 
the administration and General Grant agreed in removing him 
from command on October 16, before Garfield with the reports 
could reach Washington. His former chief of staff, having 
been elected to Congress from the nineteenth Ohio district, re- 
signed from the army and began the career which ultimately 
brought him to the White House. But he did not forget his 
old chief, and not only did he make an eloquent speech in de- 
fence of his military services on February 17, 1864, but a year 
later he introduced and carried through a resolution giving 
Rosecrans an opportunity to appear before the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War and defend his record. On this occa- 
sion Rosecrans, again in a position to make an official state- 
ment, gave a new version of the decision to go to Chattanooga 
which added materially to that given in the official report. On 
April 22, 1865, he said: " Forgetting my past record, and in- 
fluenced by calumnies put in circulation, it has been thought 
that I needlessly or languidly forsook the field of battle on the 

1 Rosecrans' Report, October, 1863, War Records, 60. 60. 
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20th." He then entered upon a justification of his course. In 
the main it followed the line sketched in his report of 1863, but 
went into great detail as to the importance of securing the 
safety of the trains, and of preparing for an eventual retreat to 
Chattanooga. The striking addition to the original statement 
is found in the following words: "When, therefore, I reached 
Rossville, and became satisfied that, though cut off from the 
main body of our army, ... we still held the field in front of 
Thomas, two things were to be done: first, to ascertain the 
condition of affairs at the front; the other to have this train 
moved to a place of safety. . . . Having explained this to 
General Garfield, my chief of staff, it was determined that the 
movement to the front, being less complicated, should be per- 
formed by him, while I made the dispositions and gave the 
orders just spoken of . . . . Out of the performance of these two 
duties, dictated by candor and a pure desire to do the best for 
the country, unjust and sycophantic men have undertaken to 
construct the means of injuring my military reputation." * 

The growth in the defence is now evident. Rosecrans hoped 
to excuse his withdrawal by pointing out that his presence was 
unnecessary at the front, even though this involved a material 
modification of his first version. Two years later the Rosecrans 
account was reproduced in a still more emphatic form in a 
letter written by Colonel Goddard, formerly on his staff, in 
March, 1867. "General Rosecrans therefore started for Ross- 
ville, his first intention being to join, but falling in with Gen- 
eral Garfield at or near Rossville, and getting reports from 
Thomas that he continued to hold his position, and knowing that 
the fate of the army depended upon our ability to hold Chat- 
tanooga ... he decided to go himself to Chattanooga and send 
Garfield to Thomas with instructions to hold his position at all 
hazards." 2 

The official reports of the leading generals were published 
shortly after the battle, but the complete mass of evidence — 
Confederate and Union — was not of course put in print until 
the Rebellion Records were established in 1880, and the volumes 
concerning the Chickamauga campaign did not appear until 

1 Rosecrans Campaigns, 32, in Senate Report, No. 142, 38th Cong. 2 Sess. 

2 Copy in Garfield Papers, referred to also in Harpers' Pictorial History, n. 
549. 
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ten years later, in 1890. The Rosecrans version, then, held 
the field, and although it did not save its author from severe 
criticism, it remained uncontradicted by Garfield. In 1871 
an opportunity was offered to Garfield to give his own version 
of his ride in official form when, at the request of the War 
Department, he made a report of his military record. But in- 
stead of furnishing a narrative of his doings at Chickamauga, 
he contented himself with the bare statement, "I wrote every 
order save one from the Army headquarters during the two 
days of the Battle of Chickamauga." Clearly Garfield had 
no intention of committing himself on the events of that day, 
in print. 

The explanation for this regrettable reticence is to be found 
in the peculiar relations between Rosecrans and Garfield, which 
created for Garfield such a dilemma that silence seemed the 
only way of escape. In January, 1863, he was sent to Rose- 
crans' camp and immediately became intimate with his 
commander. The two men's friendship began in an unusual 
method by discussing religion — a subject of absorbing inter- 
est to Rosecrans who had become a Roman Catholic not long 
before. Night after night the two men, the Catholic and the 
Disciple, sat up until the small hours, debating religious 
dogma and truth, and, remarkable to relate, became firm 
friends while retaining all their original opinions wholly un- 
changed. To keep this agreeable and candid new friend with 
him was one of the main reasons why Rosecrans made Gar- 
field his chief of staff, and the home letters of the Ohio man 
show a mingled amusement and amazement at his sudden rise. 
During the long months of constant association Garfield, like 
all of Rosecrans' companions, came to have a warm affection 
for his chief; but at the same time, reluctantly grew to recog- 
nize Rosecrans' irresolution and lack of driving power. Yet 
so great was his influence that in June, 1863, Garfield's opinion 
as to the advisability of an advance against Bragg prevailed 
over the almost unanimously contrary opinions of the corps 
and division commanders, and Rosecrans, in the Tullahoma 
campaign, had the success of manoeuvring Bragg easily and 
rapidly out of Tennessee. Again during the summer, Rose- 
crans' over-caution and hesitations drove Garfield to despair. 
In July, 1863, he wrote to Secretary Chase, who had been his 
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friend and correspondent since the year before: "Thus far the 
General has been singularly disinclined to grasp the situation 
with a strong hand and make the advantage his own. I write 
this with more sorrow than I can tell you, for I love every bone 
in his body, and next to my desire to see the rebellion blasted 
is my anxiety to see him blessed. But even the breadth of 
my love is not sufficient to cover this almost fatal delay." l 
Garfield's inmost feelings regarding Rosecrans he seems to 
have confided to Chase alone, for he continued to command 
Rosecrans' regard and to exercise over his chief a considerable 
although by no means a controlling influence. The movements 
leading up to the Union occupation of Chattanooga were 
largely planned by Garfield, and his aid was repeatedly recog- 
nized publicly and privately by Rosecrans. Garfield wrote on 
August 23 to his wife: "There is so much of myself in the plan 
of this campaign that I must help realize my ideas. ... I am 
doing a work here for which I shall never get a tithe of the 
credit that others will. Let it pass. I am glad to help save the 
Republic." 2 

Just what part Garfield played in advising his chief dur- 
ing the events of September 19 and 20 does not appear. So 
far as the records go, Rosecrans made his own decisions, and 
Garfield's part was strictly that of a writer of orders, until the 
celebrated ride. After the battle we find Garfield again work- 
ing vigorously to aid in bringing order out of confusion, and 
continuing to support his late commander in public, always 
defending his ability and his military record. In Congress, 
as already stated, he took occasion to give marked evidence 
of his loyalty to Rosecrans, and he is reported to have used 
his influence as a Congressman in Rosecrans' behalf during 
his occupancy of a command in Missouri. It was this strong 
personal regard for Rosecrans and his feeling of loyalty 
toward the man whose chief of staff he had been that pre- 
vented Garfield from saying anything about the battle of 
Chickamauga. But this silence itself is significant. If Gar- 
field had not felt that the battle was a damaging affair, he 
would scarcely have found it necessary to take refuge in silence. 
For a man of his temperament to have written as a mere advo- 

1 Garfield to Chase, July 27, 1863. N. Y. Sun, March 8, 1880. 

2 Garfield to his Wtfe> August 23, 1863, Garfield Papers. 
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cate would have been pretty nearly impossible; hence he said 
nothing. If Rosecrans' death had occurred before his own, his 
tongue might have been loosened, but Rosecrans outlived his 
ex-chief of staff and no such opportunity was ever offered. 

On the single point of the ride, however, Garfield seems to 
have felt that his pride was touched, for we find that not long 
after the war he took pains to give his friends a different ver- 
sion of the affair, and that soon found its way into print. 
Apparently the first to revive this was Henry Mills Alden, who 
was preparing for Harpers their Pictorial History of the War. 
The following extract from a letter dated March 7, 1867, 
indicates pretty clearly what Alden had already gained from 
Garfield and what use he intended to make of it: 

I am much indebted to you for going over the affair with me at 
Williamstown last summer. You gave me a picture of the battle, 
or the outlines for a picture, which I have missed elsewhere. I wish 
to be fortified in one point: Did I not understand from you that 
when you, with General R. were leaving the right, the General had 
no idea that Thomas was holding his ground or could hold it? If I 
remember rightly you said that, on your way to Rossville, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether the firing heard by both of you on Thomas's 
line was the firing of an army disorganized and in retreat, or of an 
army holding its position: and that you thought it was the latter. 
Rosecrans differed from you, having evidently reached a settled con- 
viction of the rout of the whole army. Do I remember rightly? I 
ask, because Rosecrans explicitly states in his evidence before the 
Congressional Committee that he was "satisfied that we still held the 
field in front of Thomas." The time and place are the same referred 
to by you, viz. when you both reached Rossville. He states more- 
over that it was determined between you "that the movement to 
the front being less complicated" you should go to Thomas while 
he looked after the rear. On the contrary, I believe you told me 
that you begged his permission to go to Thomas. This is important. 
I will not use your name in this connection as my authority — but I 
want to tell the exact truth, and no man knows so well as you where 
the truth here is. Therefore I wish to be assured that my memory 
of our conversation serves me right. 1 

Garfield's reply has not been preserved, but it is clear from 
the treatment of the episode in the Pictorial History that his 
version lay at the bottom. " Rosecrans," runs the narrative, 
1 Alden to Garfield, March 7, 1867, Garfield Papers. 
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"had already arrived at a conviction that the entire army was 
defeated. He judged that the firing was scattered and indicated 
disorganization. Garfield, who doubtless had a more correct 
ear, thought it was the firing of men who were standing their 
ground. He felt that Thomas was not beaten, and as General 
Rosecrans was determined to go to Chattanooga he asked per- 
mission to go to Thomas. This was given. Rosecrans went to 
Chattanooga and telegraphed to General Halleck that his army 
was beaten. ,, * The identity of this information with that 
gained by Mr. Alden from Garfield at Williamstown in the 
summer of 1866 is evident. In a full footnote the author goes 
further and distinctly denies that Rosecrans knew that Thomas 
was holding his own, thereby directly contradicting Rosecrans* 
own statement of 1865. 

The next year another personal friend of Garfield, Whitelaw 
Reid, in his sketch of Garfield's military career furnished for 
Ohio in the War, observed about the ride, after quoting Rose- 
crans' statement that he sent Garfield to the front, "Such were 
the statements of the report, and in a technical sense they were 
true. It should not be forgotten, however, in Garfield's praise, 
that it was on his own earnest representation that he was sent 
— that in fact he rather procured permission to go to Thomas 
and so back to the battle than received orders to do so." 2 

By 1868, then another version of the ride was in print, not in- 
compatible with Rosecrans' original report, but entirely so with 
his later modification. Even with only part of the war material 
at his command, Alden was able to point out that Rosecrans' 
and Goddard's assertions of 1865 and 1867, that they knew that 
Thomas was holding his ground, were inaccurate and without 
support. Historians and biographers were then at liberty to use 
whichever they preferred. Some few adhered to the Rosecrans 
official statement, but more, when they mentioned the matter, 
tended to follow the Alden-Reid story, possibly because it was 
more picturesque, possibly because it seemed more reasonable. 
In 1876 General Opdycke wrote to Garfield as follows: 

I have been asked to prepare for the Times a full account of that 
battle, and I would feel pleasure in doing so if I were in possession 
of data. ... I should want what each division did, and any special 

1 Alden and Guernsey, Harpers 1 Pictorial History of the War, 11. 548. 

2 Reid, Ohio in the War, 1. 757. 
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points of interest — any special heroism and by whom. I should 
want details of the dramatic scene of the Chief of Staff urging 
Rosecrans to stop running away and return to his army, and the 
final separation, and your joining us in the battle. . . . * 

Again Garfield's reply is not in existence, but the inference 
to be drawn from Opdycke's letter is unmistakable. In 1880, 
when the campaign biographers seized upon the ride with 
avidity, they usually followed Reid's account, but it is possi- 
ble that some of them may have drawn the narrative directly 
from Garfield himself, since they nearly all went to Mentor in 
search of material. None of them, however, use Garfield's 
name as authority any more than did Alden or Reid. He was 
determined, apparently, not to criticise in public his old chief's 
assertions. 

A year later, however, Garfield was dead, and almost imme- 
diately Rosecrans broke silence with a third and still more 
remarkable version of his withdrawal to Chattanooga. In 
the San Francisco Chronicle, in 1882, he described in full detail 
the scene between himself and his chief of staff, giving the 
actual dialogue that took place between them. Rosecrans 
opened by saying, "By the sound of battle we hold our ground 
under Thomas," and followed by mentioning all the orders to 
be given at Chattanooga. " General Garfield, when asked if he 
could not deliver these orders, urged that there were so many 
orders he thought the commanding General had better give 
them and send him to General Thomas." Rosecrans again 
spoke of the indispensable orders, when Garfield again urged, 
"I can go to General Thomas and report the situation to you 
much better than I can give those orders." General Rose- 
crans said, "Well, go and tell General Thomas my precautions, 
etc." "General Garfield," he continued, "had further urged 
as a reason for General Rosecrans going to Chattanooga that 
a new line should be selected . . . and this should be done 
by the commanding General himself, and that the officer in 
supreme command should be on the ground to assign the 
various commands to their positions." 2 

Here we find a new claim, that Garfield himself was to 
blame for Rosecrans not being at the front, and that while 

1 Opdycke to Garfield, February 5, 1876, Garfield Papers. 

2 Society of the Army of the Cumberland, 1903, 87-89. 
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Garfield urged that he be allowed to go to Thomas, he did it 
on the ground that Rosecrans ought to go to Chattanooga and 
that his task was a comparatively simple one. Rosecrans ap- 
parently wished to make the dead chief of staff shoulder some 
of the blame which had attached to himself, but this version 
never attained much success outside of a small number of offi- 
cers of the Army of the Cumberland who were more or less 
attached to Rosecrans' fortunes. One was Major Bond, the 
staff officer who wrote the " fatal order" to Wood. He fur- 
nished a version of the affair to J. R. Gilmore, who wrote an 
article on "Garfield's Ride" for McClure's Magazine in 1895. 
Here Garfield appears as urging his own incompetence for 
assuming the responsibility of issuing orders at Chattanooga, 
and as welcoming the return to the front as a means of escaping 
a task too hard for him. 1 General H. V. Boynton, Secretary 
of the Chattanooga National Park Commission, also accepted 
the Rosecrans version in a publication of the same year, 1895, 
and repeated it later. 2 Another was Colonel Cist, who adopted 
a combination of the two stories for his Army of the Cumberland, 
1882. Here he makes the two men differ as to the status of the 
Union left wing, and has Garfield urge Rosecrans, in case he 
thinks the army routed, to continue to Chattanooga and allow 
him to return. Fiske and others have followed him. 3 

On the other hand, several writers have come out openly, 
citing Garfield as authority for the assertion that Rosecrans 
was broken in spirit after the rout and could not be persuaded 
that Thomas was holding his own. First, General Opdycke, in 
Battles and Leaders, published in 1882, observed, " Rosecrans 
says that he sent Garfield to the front, while Garfield has many 
times said that he insisted on going — that the sound of battle 
proved that Thomas was still holding the enemy in check." 4 
In Nicolay and Hay's Lincoln, a footnote cited Garfield as 
authority for the assertion that Rosecrans was broken and 
despairing, 5 and finally in 1900 General Cox, in his Reminis- 
cences, gives a long account of his interview with Garfield after 
the battle. Rosecrans, according to Garfield, was in a state of 

1 J. R. Gilmore, McClure's Magazine, v. 358. 

2 The National Military Park, Chickamauga, 1895, 2 90- 

3 H. M. Cist, Army of the Cumberland, 1882, 225. 

4 Battles and Leaders, in. 671. 

6 Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, 1892, vin. 102. 
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collapse. When Garfield requested to be allowed to return, 
"Rosecrans assented listlessly and mechanically. " Cox adds: 
"As Garfield told it to me, he leaned forward, bringing his 
excited face close to mine, and his hand came heavily down upon 
my knee as in whispered tones he described the collapse of 
nerve and will that had befallen his chief. The words burned 
themselves into my memory." x 

After 1890 there was a touchstone for the whole matter, for 
the original reports and papers were published, and in them 
we can see whether any support is to be found for the Rose- 
crans or for the Garfield versions. It would be too long a 
process for the present occasion to run through the evidence in 
detail; nor is it, perhaps, worth while regarding a matter that 
is incapable of definite proof. It is a striking fact, however, 
that during the afternoon of September 20, from the time 
Rosecrans left Garfield until he received his first despatch from 
the front, a little before five, to the effect that Thomas was still 
holding out, he does not seem to have issued any orders that 
have been preserved, except one to Thomas to assume com- 
mand and withdraw to Rossville. Another order to Garfield, 
undated, instructs him to tell Thomas to retreat to Rossville 
"should he be retiring in order." 2 In acknowledging Garfield's 
first report, Rosecrans adds, "I trust General Thomas has been 
able to hold his position." 3 Further, after receiving Garfield's 
first despatch, Rosecrans telegraphed its substance to Halleck, 
beginning, "We have met with a serious disaster," 4 and the 
same phraseology is used to Burnside in another telegram. So 
far from sending ammunition and supplies to Rossville, he had 
apparently done nothing, for Negley telegraphed from Ross- 
ville at 7 p. m. asking for food for the exhausted troops. 5 
Even after the receipt of Garfield's report only two orders are 
preserved, neither one relating to the trains, for whose safety 
Rosecrans was supposed to be caring. He first heard regard- 
ing them from General Negley at Rossville at 8.40 V. m. 6 By 
the next day we find that some steps had been taken, as re- 

1 J. D. Cox, Reminiscences j n. 10. 

2 McMichael to Garfield, War Records, 50. 140. 

3 Rosecrans to Garfield, ib., 50. 71. 

4 Rosecrans to Halleck, ib., 50. 142. 

5 Negley to Rosecrans, ib., 50. 143. 

6 Negley to Rosecrans, ib., 50. 144. 
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ported in despatches of Bond 9.25 A. M.; 1 but the general im- 
pression produced by a reading of the despatches and of the 
wording of Rosecrans' own telegrams gives little or no support to 
his later versions of the withdrawal to Chattanooga. When to 
this negative evidence is added the overwhelming positive 
evidence found in the testimony of the McCook, Crittenden 
and Negley courts of inquiry, to the effect that nobody among 
the officers and men who had fled with the rout had any idea 
whether Thomas was holding his own until late in the after- 
noon, one is driven to the conclusion that the Garfield version 
has greater verisimilitude than that of the discredited com- 
mander who was trying to rehabilitate his reputation by a 
favorable explanation of what was at best a grave blunder. 
But what Garfield himself thought of Rosecrans' decision can 
only be surmised. Delicacy, arising from his former relations 
to the Commander of the Army of the Cumberland, compelled 
him either to justify Rosecrans' action or to take refuge in 
silence. Hence it is that the culmination and crisis of his mili- 
tary career remained forever undescribed. 

Mr. Frederick L. Gay presented a note and documents on 

Rev. Francis Marbury. 

Francis Merbury (or Marbury) was born about 1556, and 
was the son of William Merbury of Girsby, Lincolnshire. He 
was matriculated pensioner at Christ's College, Cambridge, 
in Easter term, 1571. 2 He left the university without taking a 
degree, and within a few years was ordained deacon by Edmund 
Scambler, Bishop of Peterborough. His preaching at North- 
ampton brought about his imprisonment for a time. On his 
release he returned to that place, notwithstanding he had been 
particularly forbidden to go there. He was then brought before 
the High Commission over which Bishop Aylmer presided in the 
Consistory in St. Paul's, November 5, 1578. 3 There took place 
the remarkable conference between the Bishop of London and 
Merbury which is given at length below. It is a good example 

1 Bond to Garfield, War Records, 50. 150. 

2 The Book of Matriculations and Degrees in the University of Cambridge from 
1544 to 165Q. By John Venn and J. A. Venn. 19 13. 

3 Biographical Register of Christ's College, 1505-1905. By John Peile. 1910. 
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of verbal fencing, by no means lacking in give and take or in 
deadly thrusts. To us, however, it is noteworthy in showing 
the mental effects of heredity derived from a parent of a yet 
unborn child, at least in one case under practically like condi- 
tions. Anne Hutchinson was the daughter of Francis Merbury. 
She, as well as her father, underwent an ecclesiastical trial 
under great stress of mind and under similar circumstances. 
Though their spoken words differed, their respective attitudes 
toward their judges were as like as two peas in a pod. This 
" proud puritan knave" was truly the father of this " woman 
of a ready wit and active spirit." 

Making his peace with those in authority, Francis Merbury 
was appointed a preacher at Alford in Lincolnshire by the 
bishop of that diocese. There his daughter Anne was baptized 
July 20, 1591. He was inhibited for causes unknown to him, 
and in a letter, given below, to Lord Burghley, Lord High 
Treasurer, dated October 15, 1590, he lays before him a state- 
ment of his teachings and beliefs in religious and civil matters. 

Late in life Merbury was ordained priest by Richard Vaughan, 
Bishop of London, by permission of Richard Bancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, June 24, 1605, and was presented to the 
living of St. Martin in Vintria. He was later appointed Rector 
of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, and of St. Margaret, New Fish 
Street. He died between January 25 and February n, 1610-n, 
on which latter date his will was proved. The record of his 
ordination is to be found in the Bishop of London's Registry, 
Liber Ordinationum, 1578-1628. 

The date and place of the marriage of William Hutchinson 
and Anne Merbury, or Marbury, as it is spelled in the record, 
have apparently escaped the notice of several genealogical 
writers. It is to be found in The Transcript of the Registers of 
the United Parishes of S. Mary Woolnoth and S. Mary Wool- 
church Haw. By J. M. S. Brooke and A. W. C. Hallen. 
London, 1886, as follows (p. 138): 

"St. Mary Woolnoth Marriages. 1612. Aug. 9. William 
Hutchinson, of Alford, Co. Lincoln, Mercer, and Anne, daugh- 
ter of Francis Marbury, Minister, by license.' ' 

The text of the conference is found in a volume of some rar- 
ity, having neither name or place or date of printing, of which 
the title page is reproduced on the next page. 
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A collation gives: 

Title i. L, The Table i. L, text pp. 1-548, (6) pp. additional, 
"A briefe answere to the principall pointes in the Archbishops 
Articles . . . written about an. 1583." Small quarto. 

The book is a collection of forty-two Puritan tracts relating to 
Church discipline by writers of the time. 

Dexter, $ 188. He gives 1590 as the probable year of publi- 
cation. Copies are in the Prince Library, British Museum, 
Bodleian Library, Williams's Library and Yale College 
Library. 

The conference betweene mee and the Bishop of London in the 
presence of Sir Owen Hopton, D. Lewys, M. Recorder, and Arch- 
deacon Mullins, high Commissioners, in the Consistorie in Paules, the 
5. of November last past, Anno 1578. many people standing by. 

Bish. Merburie, where were you since your last enlargement? 

M. At Northampton. 

B. That was the place whither you were speciallie forbidden to 
goe, for there you did all the harme. 

M. I neither was, nor rightly may bee inhibited the place, neither 
have I done harme there, but (I trust) good. 

B. As you say sir. 

M. Not so, but I referre mee to the judgement of Gods Church 
there. 

B. The last time you found more favour then you deserved, and 
more then (possible) you shall finde hereafter, and yet you vaunted 
that you had ratled up the Bishop of Peterborow, 1 and so you would 
mee. 

M. Sir, if your eares be open to every Sycophant, you shall have 
such slanders enow, but for proofe bring forth mine accuser, for if 
bare wordes will serve, you may as well accuse me of high treason. 

B. Well sir, now you are come, what have you to say to my Lord 
of P. or to mee? 

M . Nothing but God save you both. 

B. Nothing? Why, you were woont to barke much of dumbe 
dogs, are you wearie of your part? 

M . I come not to accuse, but to defend, but because you urge 
me for advantage, I say that the B. of L. and P. and all the B. in 
England are guiltie of the death of as manie soules as have perished 
by the ignoraunce of the Ministers of their making whom they knew 
to be unable. 

B. Whom such have I made? 

1 Edmund Scambler. 
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M. I accuse you not particulate, because I know not your estate, 
if you have, you shall beare this condemnation. 

B. Thy proposition is false, if it were in Cambridge, it would be 
hissed out of the schooles. 

M . Then you had need to hire hissers. 

B. If I finding one well qualified with learning admitte him, and 
hee after play the Trewant and become ignoraunt, and by his igno- 
rance slay soules, am I guiltie of their death? 

M. This is another question, I distinguish: I speake of them 
which never were able. 

B. Distinguish? Thou knowest not a distinction. What is a 
distinction? 

M. It is a severing of things which seeme to be the same. 

B. Nay that is differentia, 

M. Differunt quae non sunt atnbigua, but wee distinguishe 
those things only which are ambigua (as) you differ not from the B. 
of L. but I may distinguish betweene you and the B. of L. because 
you remaine a man without the Bishopricke. 

B. Here is a tale of a tub, how many predicamets ar there? 

M. I answere you according to your question, if I say ther are 
enow of 7. for why doe you aske me questions so impertinent? 

B. Howe manie predicables bee there? Where didst thou learne 
thy Logike? 

M. The last time you spake much of to prepon, but this is to 
parergon, I am no Logitian. 

Record. Marburie, use my Lorde more reverently hee is a Peere 
of the Realms: I perceive your wordes are puffed upp with pride. 

M . Sir, I speake but the trueth to him, I reverence him so farre 
as he is reverend, and I pray God to teach him to die. 

B. Thou speakest of making Ministers, the B. of P. was never- 
more overseene in his life, then when hee admitted thee to bee a 
Preacher in Northampton. 

M. Like enough so (in some sense) I pray God those scales may 
fall from his eyes. 

B. Thou art a very Asse, thou art madde, thou art couragious, 
nay thou art impudent, by my troth I thinke he be mad, he careth 
for no bodie. 

M. Sir, I take exception against swearing Judges, I prayse God 
I am not mad, but sory to see you so out of temper. 

B. Did you ever heare one more impudent? 

M. It is not (I trust) impudencie to answere for my selfe. 

B. Nay I know thou art couragious, thou art fool-hardie. 

M. Though I feare not you, yet I feare the Lord. 

Rec. Is hee learned? 
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B. Learned? He hath an arrogant spirit, he can scarse construe 
Cato I thinke. 

M. Sir, you doe not punish mee because I am unlearned: How 
beit I understand both the Greeke and Latine tongues, assay me to 
approve your disgrace. 

B. Thou takest uppon thee to bee a Preacher, but there is noth- 
ing in thee: Thou art a verie Asse, an idiot, and a foole. 

M. I humbly beseeche you sir have patience, give this people 
better example, I am that I am through the Lorde, I submit the 
triall of my sufficiencie to the judgement of the learned, but this 
wandering speach is not logicall. 

Sir Owen Hop. Master Merburie, how prove you all the B. in 
England to bee guiltie of the death of as many soules as have per- 
ished by the ignoraunce of the unable Ministers which they have 
made? 

M. If it please your worship, if they order unable or unmeet 
Ministers, they give imposition of hands over hastily to those men, 
which to doe the Apostle saith, Is to be partaker of other mens 
sinnes. 1 

B. The Greeke word taxeos importeth nothing but the examina- 
tion of their lives? 

M. It is general enough to include both, for it is set down before 
in the epistle as a positive law. A Bishop (which worde was then 
more generall) must be apt to teach: if he be not so approved to your 
conscience this is, Koinonia amartion after the Apostle, 2 you com- 
municate with his sinnes in those respectes. 

B. But what sinnes are those? I pray thee. 

M. Soule murdering. 

B. How provest thou that? 

M. They are in a maner the wordes of the Prophet: My people 
are destroied for lacke of knowledge, but who should teach them 
knowledge? 3 

B. Knowledge? Have they not the Homilies and the Catechisme, 
it is more then they will learne me thinks. 

M. Yea, or their Parish priest either to any purpose in manie 
places. 

B. Why then belike by thy saying, they have too much of it 
alreadie. 

M . And too little of the other. 

B. What other? 

M . I meane preaching, what can an ignorant Minister see more 
in those things then a booke learned parishioner? 

1 1 Tim. 5. 29. 2 1 Ti. 3. 2. 3 Hose. 4. 6. 
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B. O thou wouldst have all preaching, are not the Homilies 
Sermons? 

M. God giveth his own blessing to his owne order, which is 
preaching, not reading. 1 

B. Marke you what his wordes insinuate, he condemneth read- 
ing in Churches, and hee closely seemeth to affirme that they are 
all damned, whose Minister is not a Preacher, you see what hee is. 

D. Lew. By Saint Marie, these be pernicious errors, what say 
you to them Sir? 

M. Master D. (saving your othe) I allowe reading of the scrip- 
tures in the Churches, for Christe read Esay in the temple and 
expounded that hee read in the olde. 2 I am no Judge, for God 
hath extraordinarie supplie when he taketh away the ordinarie 
meanes, but it is good for us not to tempt God, but to use thank- 
fully the ordinary meanes. 

D. L. Goe to the purpose, if I put a man to my Lorde, whom I 
take to be true, and he prove a thiefe, am I guiltie of his theft? 
No, neither is the bishop guiltie of the faultes of the Ministers, 
whom when he maketh there is good hope of. 

M. Sir you argue a paribus but the reason holdeth not. 

D.L. Why? 

M. You may trie him that woulde bee a spirituall thiefe before 
you trust him: so yee cannot the other before he have stolne some- 
what. 

D. L. What triall would you have more then this, he is an 
honest man, and like to prove learned in time. 

M. But in the meane while the people perishe, you will not 
commit your sucking child to a drie milch Nurse, be she never so 
honest. 

D. L. A good life is a good sermon, & such slay no soules though 
they be not so exquisite. 

M. To teach by example only, is good in a Matron whom silence 
beseemeth, this petitio principij, that they slay no soules was made 
manifest before out of Hosea. The Apostle telleth Titus they must be 
able elegxein tou antilegontas, to convince the gainsayers. 3 These 
are but evasions Veritas non quaerit angulos. 

B. This fellowe woulde have a Preacher in everie parishe Church. 

M. So would Saint Paul. 4 

B. Where wouldest thou have them? 

M. In Cambridge, in Oxford, in the Innes of Court, yea and 
some in Prison, if there wanted more, wee doing our part the Lord 
would doe his part. 

1 Reve. 10, 14, 17. 2 Luk. 4. 17. 

8 Tit. 1. 5. * Tit. 1. 5. 
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B. I thought where thou wouldst bee, but where is the living for 
them? 

M . A man might cut a good large thong out of your hyde and 
the rest, and it would not be missed. 

B. Perge mentire: Thou shalt dispose our livings orderly. 

M. It is more then you can doe your selves, if living bee the 
default, they are too blame which have too much, whatsoever is 
the cause the Church feeleth the smart. 

Mul. Sir, in the beginning of her Majesties raigne, there was 
defect of able men, and the Church was constrained to take such as 
it could get upon commendation of noble men. 

M. I speake of a later time, as for noble men they are no sureties 
for us, as for the defect it cannot dispense with the absolute worde: 
Hee must bee able to teach, there is no such clause (except there be 
a defect). 

Mul. Why then you will have a Preacher or els none, and so the 
Church shall be unserved. 

M. It is better to have nothing then that which God would not 
have. 

B. How proveth thou that God would not have them, when wee 
can get no better. 

M. Doth he not say, Because thou hast refused knowledge, I 
will also refuse thee, that thou shalt be no Priest to me. 1 

B. Thou art an overthwart proude puritan knave, thou wilt go 
to Northampton, and thou wilt have thine owne saying to die, but 
thou shalt repent it. 

M. I am no puritan, I beseeche you bee good to mee, I have 
been twise in prison, but I know not why. 

B. Where was he before? 

Keeper of the G. house. With me my Lord. 

B. Have him to the Marshall sea, there he shall cope with the 
Papistes. 

M . I am to goe whither it pleaseth God, but remember Gods 
judgements, you doe me open wrong, I pray God forgive you. 

Francis Merburie. 

Francis Merbury to Lord Burghley. 2 

To the R. honorable Sr. Willm Cecil Knight Lord Burghley L. High 
Treasurer of England and one of her Maties. most honorable 
privy Counsel. 

Right honorable, although I presume thus farre, yet am I not 
without an unfeyned and condigne sense of my wants and basenes, 
1 Hose. 4. 6. 2 Cecil Papers, clxvii. 109. 
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humbly acknowleging my special unmeetnes thus to venture toward 
such a personage. The place therefor which your honour hath now 
so many yeares supplied (and yet to few by many, yf it please god 
to multiply them still) being managed by you wth so gret authority 
and wysdom, and moderation, and some p'ticular dignity of yours 
claiming interest in me and myne affayres of this nature, by reson of 
the place of myne abode hath moved me hereto. And so much the 
rather because I make this conscience of myne attempt, that having 
examined my thoughts asunder, I have thretned to myself a curse 
from above and evill successe from your honour, yf I seeke your 
face with a dishonest cause, or doe willingly offend in fraudulent 
pretenses. 

I have bene according to lawe appointed a precher at Alford in 
Lincoln shiere by my L. B. of that dioces now some nomber of 
yeares, in which function (not excusing any defect) I may in the 
word of a christian man, and under ample testimony affirme your 
honour that I have bene carfull to my admesurement to sort the 
quality of my teaching to the holy nature of gods word, having both 
my conscience and that greater wittnes then conscience to record, 
that I am not advised that I have delyvered any unsounde doctrine. 
And howsoever my lacke of insight into some perplexed points in 
controversy hath kept me of conscience (as god knoweth) from 
special (I confess) and pregnant allowance, there, where many of riper 
judgment professe their resolution and that I have in a dewtifull 
maner craved pardon and desyred that my infirmity might be sup- 
ported, so yet the things that I professedly hold and am bold to im- 
part to your honour so worthy a magistrate of this realme are such (I 
hope) as may obteyne a dispensation thorough the moderate and 
loving request of those in authority. 

Concerning the Communion booke, I have subscribed to the use 
of it and non other, in our churches, and although having never 
bene benificed it lesse urgeth me as a minister, yet to the utterm[ost] 
extent of my private vocation I have long and still doe ex . . . com- 
unicate in prayer, sacraments and whatsoever rits em . . . me or 
myne by lawe with the most exact observers of it. 

The inimies of sett prayer I doe singularly mislike. A good con- 
struccon of many things wristed to offence I have in desire of recon- 
ciling alienated affections sought owt. 

Concerning the state, I have allwayes resolved that th' alteration 
of things therin of right dependeth upon the magistrate: whose 
authority is to be attended as the becke of god and that in these 
matters only a dutifull and discrete intimation belon[gs] to the 
minister, holding the punishment of these troblers (which in their 
new preiudicial elections teach the neglect of civil power) for sane- 
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tiffed from god to the magistrate in suffering wherof without re- 
pentance they cannot have a good conscience. And where under 
color of zele there appeareth by consequent heedlessnes of the sacred 
credit of princes, and the traducing of the body politique by indi- 
rect and p'ticularising courses, I am so farre from them that I have 
bene a diligent adviser of men to take wyse notice of things and not 
to be without compassion of the temptacons and perplexities of gov- 
ernours whose good endevours are often prevented by the impor- 
tunity of those which professe frendship to the truth. 

Concerning policy es in their administrations I hold them in rev- 
erent estimation, observing not only those for fooles with Solomon 
which beleeve every thyng, but those for wyse, by his counsel which 
having espied a thing, restraine theire spir[its] till after a more ma- 
turer deliberation, when every foole (as he sayeth) will be medling, 
enforcing also this poi . . that no man with a good conscience maye 
maligne a policy ... of evill semblance except he can see into it 
without error: g[iving] instance of Solomons pretense to cutt the 
child in two in the . . . blameworthy but of most unrebukeable 
scope. 

Thus my L I have taught as I am perswaded to the performance 
of some small duety to her excellent ma'ty, and the peace of gods 
church, and according to this is the effect of my labors as your honour 
by further inquiry may comannd to be competently certified and 
yet have bene inhibited for causes to me utterly unknowne by in- 
formation often before attempted openly but never prevailing till 
now that both cause and accusers are conceled all suite to the con- 
trary notwithstandinge. Your L as the scriptures speake in like 
case is as an angel of god, well knowing that wee stand before a people 
partly impatient of all reprehension and partly nourishing in them 
selves idolatrous affections, making insurrection against the truth but 
coming in at the postern of supposed puritanisme. For my part I 
humbly submitt my self to the censure not misiudging the proceed- 
ings. Neverthelesse that your honours wysdom may apprehend 
much more by this litle for a comon good I have at the earnest de- 
syre of a multitude of her ma'ties most quiet and conformable sub- 
iects though utterly unknowne, made choise of your L and your 
person and that place so requiring to refer it to your honorable con- 
sideration with three peticons from the chief gentlemen, the con- 
formable preachers of those parts, and from the people my neigh- 
bors hath some change of this accident inmost humble maner bene 
assayed, but my L B of that Dioces being as he sayd otherwyse not 
unwilling yet having referred those causes to my L Archbyshop 
can not consent. Only my suit is to your honor to ponder this 
intimation and no further. Thus pardon most humbly craved I 
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comitt your Ho. to gods mercifull protection. Your Honours 
most humble, 

Francis Merbury. 

[Indorsed] 15 October, 1590. 

Ordination. 1 

Ordines sacri proxime sequentes collati et celebrati fuerunt per 
Reverendum Patrem Richardum Londoniae Episcopum in magna 
capella sive Oratorio infra Manerium suum de Fulham in Comitatu 
Middlesex in festo sancti Johannis baptistae die lunae vicesimo 
quarto videlicet die Junii Anno Domini Millesimo Sexcentesimo 
Quinto iuxta licentiam prius in ea parte per Reverendissimum 
patrem dominum Richardum Cantuariae Archiepiscopum etc. viva 
voce sibi factam at consessam: Presentibus tunc et ibimet venera- 
bilibus viris Magistris GrifTmo Vaughan sacrae theologiae baccha- 
laureo Rectore de Asheted in Comitatu Surriae Hugone Bramham 
sacrae Theologiae etiam bacchalaureo Vicario de Dovercourt cum 
capella de Harwich eidem annexa in Comitatu Essex Ithello Griffith 
artium magistro et Owino Gwin sacrae Theologiae bacchalaureo 
presbyteris et Capellanis domesticis dicti Reverendi patris et dicto 
Reverendo patri in premissis assistentibus et in presentia Roberti 
Kemp Notarij publici in hac parte speciale assumpti, etc. 

Presbiter. 

Franciscus Merbury nuper de Alforde in Comitatu et Diocese 
Lincolnae nunc vero Civitatis London etatis XLIX annorum aut 
circiter natus in Civitate London diaconus ordinatus (ut asseruit) 
apud Burgum sancti Petri per dominum Edmundum Scambler nuper 
Petriburgensem Episcopum per plures annos elapsos, nunc Pres- 
byter ordinatus sine ullo testimoniale eo quod bene notus est tarn 
Reverendissimo patri domino Archiepiscopo praedicto quam domino 
Episcopo London praedicto, et nunc legitime presentatus ad Recto- 
riam scilicet Martini in Vintria Civitatis London per mortem 
naturalem Magistri Johannis Bateman Clerici ultimi Rectoris et 
Incumbentis ibimet vacentem. 

[Translation.] 

The sacred orders next following were collated and celebrated by 
the Reverend Father Richard, 2 Bishop of London, in the great Chapel 

1 Bishop of London's Register, Liber Ordinationum, 1578-1628. The abbre- 
viations of the original record have been extended. 

2 Richard Vaughan. 
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or Oratory at his Manor of Fulham in the County of Middlesex, on 
the feast of St. John the Baptist, Monday, that is the twenty-fourth 
day of June, in the year of our Lord 1605, in accordance with permis- 
sion in that case first given and granted verbally by the Most Rev- 
erend Father, Richard, 1 Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Then 
and there being present the Venerable Master Griffin Vaughan, 
Bachelor of Divinity, Rector of Asheted in the County of Surrey, 
Hugh Bramham, also Bachelor of Divinity, Vicar of Dovercourt 
with the Chapel of Harwich thereto annexed in the County of Essex, 
Ithel Griffith, Master of Arts, and Owen Gwin, Bachelor of Divin- 
ity, Priests and Domestic Chaplains of the said Reverend Father, 
and assisting the said Reverend Father in the premises, and in the 
presence of Robert Kemp, Notary Public employed in this particular 
case. 

Priest. 

Francis Merbury, recently of Alford in the County and Diocese 
of Lincoln, but now of the City of London, aged forty-nine years or 
thereabouts, was ordained Deacon in the City of London (as he 
asserts) many years ago in the Burough of St. Peter by the Lord 
Edmund Scambler recently Bishop of Peterborough, and was now 
ordained Priest without testimonial because he is well known both 
to the Most Reverend Father the Lord Archbishop aforesaid, and 
to the Lord Bishop of London aforesaid, and now was lawfully pre- 
sented to the Rectory, to wit, of Martin in the Vintry of the City 
of London, vacant by the natural death of Master John Bateman, 
Clerk, the last Rector and Incumbent thereof. 

Mr. Charles Henry Hart presented a paper on 

Peale's Allegory of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

In the very important " Volume lxxi" of Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, recently issued, containing the 
Letters and Papers of John Singleton Copley and Henry Pelhant, 
will be found, on pages 100 to 104, three documents of peculiar 
interest. One of them is the draft of a letter from John Single- 
ton Copley to Charles Willson Peale, acknowledging from 
Peale an impression of his mezzotint allegory of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, and the other two are broadsides issued by 
Peale, advertising the allegory. The original letter that passed 
from Copley to Peale varies in so many particulars from the 

1 Richard Bancroft. 
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original draft, as is often the way in such cases, that I have tran- 
scribed it, by permission, from the original in the Brook Club, 
New York, where it hangs pendant to Copley's portrait of 
Governor George Scott of Dominica. 

Boston, Deer. 17, 1770. 

Dear Sir, — I received your favour of the 24 of Novr. with your 
kind present which came to hand in good order; it gave me a toofold 
pleasure; first because it is the portrait of that great Man, in the 
most exalted carractor human can be dignified with, that of a true 
Patriot vindicateing the rights of Mankind; and secondly for the 
merit of the work itself, and the fair prospect it affords of Americas 
rivaling the Continant of Europe in those refined Arts that have 
been justly esteemed the Greatest glory of ancient Greece and Rome; 
go on Sir to hasten forward that happy Era. 

How little my natural abillitys or oppertunitys of improvements 
may be adiquate to the promoteing so great a work, yet I should sin- 
cerely participate with those great Souls who are happily possessd of 
boath in a soverain degree. 

The Aligory strikes me as unexceptionably in every part and 
strongly expressive of the Ideas it is design'd to convey, the Attitude 
which is simple is possessed of great dignity with a becoming energy; 
from what the print expresses I am induced to wish to see the paint- 
ing the force of Colouring gives strength and perfection to the Clear 
obscure. 

Permit me to conclude with my sincere thanks for the kind notice 
you have taken of me as well in the expressions accompanying the 
print as in the print itself, for the first if not for boath, I cannot 
expect to be out of your Debt. I am Dear Sir Your sincere friend 
& Humble; Sert. 

John Singleton Copley 

[Superscription] 

For/Mr Chs. Wilson Peak/ 

portrait Painter in "Annapolis"/ 1 
pr favour Meriland 

The prospectus or advertisement proper, entitled "A/De- 
scription/of the/Picture and Mezzotinto/of/Mr. Pitt,/Done 
by/ Charles Willson Peale,/of Maryland./" is reproduced in 
facsimile, in the volume, from an original in the Manuscript 
Department of the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
where it was unearthed, some time ago, by the industry of Mr. 
Worthington C. Ford; but the supplementary broadside, en- 
1 Written by another hand. 
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titled " Extract of a Letter/' is taken from one in the Public 
Record Office, London, where are the other papers printed. 
To collectors of Americana this print is a rara avis, much de- 
sired but seldom found, as there are but eight impressions 
known to be in existence. 1 It is a folio, height, 23 2/16; sub- 
height, 21 13/16; width, 14 14/16, signed "Chas. Willson 
Peale, pinx. et feci." and lettered "Worthy of Liberty.. Mr. 
Pitt scorns to invade the Liberties of other Peoples." It is not 
necessary to describe it in detail, as the reproduction speaks for 
itself better than words can; but the history of the picture, and 
of the figure and portrait of Pitt, is most interesting, and so 
little known as virtually to be unknown. 

Pitt's career and his relation to the colonies have been traced 
and considered by so many hands and from so many view- 
points, and are so well known if not so well understood, that it 
is not essential to rehearse or even refer to them here, more 
than to say that he was the idol of a large portion of the colo- 
nies, and it was this sentiment that was the genesis of Peak's 
pictorial work, although it was not Peale who originated memo- 
rializing it in art. Indeed the idea had its birth in Ireland, 
where too Pitt was canonized as a Great Patriot. Dublin pre- 
sented him with the freedom of the city, and Cork voted a statue 
to be erected in the municipality with the inscription "Vera 
Icon Gulielmi Pitt cujus si nomen audies, nihil hie de fama 
desideres," the order for which was given to Joseph Wilton 
(1722-1803), the most eminent British statuary of the period, 
later one of the foundation members of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, and sculptor of the monument to General Wolfe, the 
hero of Quebec, erected in Westminster Abbey, as also of many 
busts and statues of distinguished persons. This statue of Pitt 
was finished in 1766, at a cost of £500, and was placed in the 
Exchange, then standing in Castle Street, in the city of Cork, 
whence it was subsequently removed to the Mansion House, 
and to-day will be found in the corridor of the Crawford Mu- 
nicipal School of Art, in Emmet Place, Cork, Ireland. 

1 Impressions located are: Public Library, Boston (Chaloner Smith); 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia (Phillips Collection); 
Horace W. Sellers, Philadelphia (Charles Willson Peale) ; Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
Ophir Hall, N. Y. (Maggs); Francis W. Halsey, New York (Fridenberg) ; 
R. T. H. Halseyj New York (J. T. Sabin); Lord Rosebery, London, England 
(Parsons); Frank M. Sabin, London, England (Mitchell). 
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Whether the atmosphere surrounding this Irish monument 
was wafted across the seas and stirred the colonials similarly to 
honor this friend of the colonies, or the idea they carried out 
originated with themselves, we do not know; but coincident 
with the erection of the statue in Cork, the Commons House of 
Assembly of South Carolina, on May 8, 1766, unanimously 
voted "that this house will make provision for defraying the 
expense of procuring from England a statue of the Right Honor- 
able William Pitt," and on June 23 voted £7000 currency for 
the purpose which, on November 30, the treasurer of the 
colony was directed to turn into "good bills of exchange for 
£1000 sterling" and remit them to the agent in Great Britain 
toward payment of the statue. 1 

The agent of South Carolina, who was intrusted with this 
commission, was Charles Garth, member of Parliament for 
Devizes from 1761 to 1784, who by letter of July 9, 1766, 2 ac- 
cepted with pride the duty intrusted to him and employed Wil- 
ton, who has, he wrote, "signalized himself remarkably by a 
statue of Mr. Pitt finished this Spring, for the city of Cork and 
admired by everybody here before sent to Ireland." He men- 
tions further that Wilton has made in addition two busts of 
Pitt " which for likeness and workmanship both, are very greatly 
admired," adding, "I have given in your directions to have 
him at full length in a speaking attitude and suitable dress, with 
a roll in one hand, inscribed Magna Charta." It would seem 
that two designs were submitted by Wilton and forwarded to 
South Carolina by Garth, which as late as 1836 were in posses- 
sion of Charles Fraser, a miniature painter in Charleston. 3 

Close upon the heels of South Carolina's action, the citizens 
of New York held a meeting at Burns Coffee House, June 23, 
1766, 4 and petitioned the Assembly to erect a statue in honor 
of Pitt. The measure was carried through and Wilton was 
engaged also to make it, which he did by following, with slight 
changes, the one he was modelling for Charleston. Both 
statues were shipped about the same time — the South Caro- 
lina Gazette of May 17, 1770, announcing the arrival of the one 
destined for that colony, adds: "At the same time that the 

1 South Carolina Hist, and Gen. Magazine, xv. 22. 

2 Mag. of Am. Hist., vin. 216. 

8 lb., 217. 4 2 Proceedings, iv. 292. 
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above statue was shipped in Capt White two others were 
shipped for New York, one of his present Majesty cast in Brass, 
the other of Mr. Pitt, highly finished in marble, but consider- 
ably under the size of ours." * 

The Charleston statue was placed on its pedestal July 5, 
1770, at the intersection of Broad and Meeting Streets, near 
which spot it now stands within Washington Square. The 
South Carolina Gazette of July n, 1770, describes it "of fine 
white marble, the Habit Roman, the right hand holds a Roll 
of Parchment, partly open, on which we read ' Articuli Magnae 
Cartae Libertatum.' The left hand is extended, the figure 
being in the attitude of one delivering an Oration." 2 This 
description shows that the instructions transmitted by Garth 
were carried out, and also, what is much more important, pre- 
serves a picture of what the statue was like originally, for it 
has suffered many vicissitudes. In 1780, April 16, the right 
arm was carried away by a British cannon ball, fired from 
James Island, and fourteen years later the statue was taken 
down from its pedestal in such a careless manner that the head 
was severed from the body, and when it was replaced no atten- 
tion was paid to its position relative to the action of the 
figure, with the result that it is decidedly awry. The out- 
stretched left arm has also disappeared, so that to the casual 
observer the statue has much the appearance of a mutilated 
antique. 

The New York statue was erected September 7, 1770, at the 
intersection of Wall and Smith, now William Street; but during 
the occupation of the city by the British the head and right 
hand were struck off in September, 1776, by the soldiery in 
revenge for the insult previously shown by the Americans in 
pulling down the statue of the King, which had also been made 
by Wilton. The headless trunk remained standing until July, 
1788, 3 when it was removed, and after sundry migrations, what 
remains of it is in the hall of the New York Historical Society. 
Maryland also fell into line, and in November, 1766, passed 

1 As well as can be judged from what remains of the two statues they were 
virtually of the same size. 

2 John Austin Stevens, in his discourse on Progress of New York in a Century, 
describes the New York statue ad verbum "from the journals of the day." 
Mag. of Am. Hist., vn. 67. 

3 Mag. of Am. Hist., iv. 59. 
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resolutions for a marble statue of Pitt in Annapolis, but it seems 
not to have materialized. 1 

The necessity for this somewhat minute account of the 
statues to Pitt, made by Wilton, will become apparent in the 
consideration of the Peale allegory; but before discussing that 
subject I must call attention to the extraordinary statements of 
Mr. Basil Williams, in his life of Pitt (1913), where in Volume 
11, p. 121, he says, speaking of the Cork statue, which is the 
frontispiece to his book: "It was made by the sculptor Wilton 
and was thought so good by Pitt that when he was consulted in 
1766 by the agent for North [sic] Carolina about a statue of 
him for Charleston, he recommended Wilton again"; and 
further, on p. 206: "Garth their Agent in London writing on 
July 9, .1766, says he has consulted Pitt on the Sculptor . . . 
and Pitt had chosen Wilton who had recently finished the 
statue for Cork. ... It seems to have been a replica of the 
Cork Statue." This is a most unusual and remarkable use of 
authority, for Garth says not a word about consulting Pitt in 
his letter of July 9, 1766; he mentions merely having advised 
Pitt of the action of the House Commons. Garth does say 
that Pitt did choose Wilton to make the Cork statue, which 
is a valuable endorsement of Wilton's likeness of Pitt, and 
there can be no doubt that Chatham was perfectly well satisfied 
with Wilton's work or it would not have gone forth to the public 
in so many different forms — three statues and two busts — 
when a man of his power and consideration could easily have 
prevented it were it not satisfactory to him. Neither are the 
American statues in any way replicas or duplicates of the Irish 
one, or alike in any details, as can be seen by comparing the 
reproductions. 

Charles Willson Peale, who was a much better painter than 
he is generally credited with being, owing to his best-known 
pictures being the poorest examples from his brush, was born in 
St. Paul's Parish, Queen Anne's county, Maryland, April 15, 
1741, and died in Philadelphia, February 22, 1827. Having 
tried many vocations he determined in his twenty-fifth year 
that art was the one he was best qualified to follow; and after 
some instruction from John Hesselius, the native-born son of 

1 Dedham, Mass., erected a shaft with a wooden bust of Pitt on top. It is 
represented in the Dedham Historical Register, 1. 121. 
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Gustavus Hesselius, the earliest known artist in America, 1 he 
visited Boston to get some hints from Copley, who was only a 
few years his senior, but with a reputation that extended not 
only over the colonies but to London. In December, 1767, 
Peale hied himself to London and the studio of Benjamin West, 
where he remained more than two years, returning to Mary- 
land in June, 1770. While in London, Peale was not, as 
he writes in his autobiography, 2 "content to know how to 
paint in one way, but engaged in the whole circle of arts, ex- 
cept painting in enamel, also learned modelling and casting in 
plaster . . . and made some essays at Mezzotint scraping.' ' 
These last words are full of import to our subject. At 
that time the atmosphere was, as we have seen, so full of 
the Pitt fever, that one of Peale's earliest pictorial endeavors 
was a large canvas, ninety-six inches high by sixty-one inches 
wide, an allegory of William Pitt, which attracted the patri- 
otic connoisseurship of another son of Maryland — Edmond 
Jenings. 3 

This gentleman was the grandson of Edmond Jenings, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Virginia — 1706-17 10 — and son of Edmond 
Jenings, Secretary of State of Maryland, who married Ariane 
Vanderheyden, widow of Thomas Bordley. By her he had a 
daughter who became the mother of Edmond Jenings Ran- 
dolph, better known as Edmund Randolph, a conspicuous mem- 
ber of Washington's cabinet, and one son named for his father 
and grandfather, who, born in 1731, accompanied his parents 
to England in 1737, where he was educated and bred to the 
bar. He was loyal to the colonies, acted in several quasi- 
diplomatic capacities in behalf of his native country such as 
secret agent at the court of Brussels and secretary for some 
time to John Adams. He resided in London in the vicinity of 
Kensington Square and was a daily visitor to the Westminster 
Library, dying in September, 18 19, in his eighty-eighth year. 4 
His armorial book-plate is in the Franks Collection at the 
British Museum and is one of the rarest among American ex 
libris. This cultivated American was requested by Richard 

1 Vide Harpers ' Magazine for March, 1898. 

2 Penn. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., xxxviii. 264. 

3 This gentleman's name is usually wrongly given as " Edmund Jennings." 

4 The Bordley Family, 1865; Monthly Magazine, 1819, vm. 182; Annual 
Obituary, London, 182 1, 368. 
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Henry Lee * to secure for Westmoreland in Virginia a portrait 
of Lord Camden, which he failed to accomplish owing to the 
multifarious public engagements of this great lawyer and 
statesman. Instead Jenings wrote to Lee, November 1, 1768, 2 
" As the honest cause of America hath been supported with true 
liberality by that great man Lord Chatham, 3 1 could wish that 
his merits were not forgotten and therefore take the liberty of 
sending you by Captn. Johnson, his portrait which if you think 
it worthy of the acceptance of the gentlemen of Westmoreland, 
I beg you to offer them in my name. It was executed by Mr. 
Peele of Maryland who was recommended to me by several 
friends in that province as a young man of merit and modesty. 
I found him so, and heartily wish he may meet with every en- 
couragement on his return to America which I believe will be 
soon." Jenings adds a very important P. S. : " The head of Lord 
Chatham is done from an admirable bust by Wilton and is 
much like him tho' different from the common prints. " 4 

The gentlemen of Westmoreland accepted the gift and ex- 
pressed much appreciation of the design. It was set up at 
Chantilly, 5 the seat of Lee, where it remained until 1825, when 
it was placed in the new courthouse of the county, to remain 
until 1848. It was then taken to Richmond, Va., and hung in 
the house of Delegates until 1902, 6 when, upon the erection of 
another new courthouse, in Westmoreland county, at Montross, 
the painting was returned and placed amid the environment 
originally intended for it. This was a canvas too important to 
the painter, both for size and subject, for him to allow it to 
pass out of his control without preserving a full memorandum. 
Accordingly Peale painted a duplicate nearly the same size as 
the original (ninety- three inches by fifty-six inches), which he 
brought with him back to Annapolis and subsequently presented 
to the state of Maryland, which the Assembly accepted by vote, 
April 16, 1774, offering Peale as a compliment for his "very 

1 Life and Correspondence of Richard Henry Lee, 1. 49. 

1 The Virginia Historical Register, 1. 72. 

8 Elevated to the Peerage, 1766. 

4 Williams says, p. 121, of the Cork statue: "It gives a more lifelike impres- 
sion of the minister . . . than either of the two contemporary portraits by 
Hoare and by Brompton." 

6 R. H. Lee to Langdon Carter, Letters of Richard Henry Lee, 1. 76. 

8 Acts of Assembly of Virginia, 1901-1902, 676. 
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genteel Present," the sum of "one hundred pounds common 
money." The painting hangs in the state capitol building at 
Annapolis. It was from this replica that Peale must have 
scraped his mezzotint plate, and it would be interesting to know 
to a certainty whether the work was executed in London or in 
Maryland. The probabilities are that it was executed and 
printed in London. As far as we know it was Peale's first plate, 
and he would hardly essay it alone without having someone 
skilled in the art at his elbow to advise and guide him. Then it 
seems quite certain that he could not get the necessary copper 
plate in this country, although he could have brought one back 
with him; but where was the plate-press and the plate-printer 
to pull off the impressions, after the plate was ready for proving? 
It is true Peale was a very ingenious mechanic and might have 
printed the plate himself, for he did, according to his diary, print 
his small plate of Washington in November, 1778, and got the 
copper plate for it a month before from a "Mr. Brook." 1 Not- 
withstanding these possibilities the mezzotint was doubtless a 
London product. The broadside prospectus of the print, that 
has been mentioned, appears to me to be from an American 
press. The "Extract of a Letter" I have not seen in the origi- 
nal, but as its size corresponds with the prospectus, they were 
doubtless issued from the same press contemporaneously; in- 
deed, as it has no earmark, alone and unaccompanied by the 
prospectus it would have no significance or value. This 
"Extract" is a most important document in our investigation. 
Although it purports to be an excerpt from a letter, neither 
place nor date is given, and inherently it shows, I think, Peak's 
hand, merely cast in this form to make it appear adroitly as 
coming from a disinterested correspondent. It is really a plea 
for the correctness of the likeness of Pitt, which evidently had 
been attacked at the time as it has been since. Mr. Jenings, 
anticipating this result from its being an unusual and unfa- 
miliar portrait, tells Richard Henry Lee it "is much like him, 
tho' different from the common prints" Jenings' comparison is 
clearly one made with Pitt himself, while the comparisons 
made in the "Extract of a Letter" are all with engraved por- 
traits of him, which makes it plain to me this was not written 
in England, where Pitt's living face was well known, but in 

1 Penn. Mag. oj Hist, and Biog., xxvm. 247. 
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America, where his living face was unknown and his lineaments 
only familiar through the medium of engravings after the paint- 
ings by Brompton and by Hoare, which are in big wig and in 
the costume of the period. The Extract says: 

One of the Mezzotinto's was brought into Company, when all 
agreed it was Very clever; but some thought it u not like Pitt." . . . 
Perhaps it was hazardous to offer to the Public a Portrait so 
unlike the old Pictures, which have been long known among 
us. Very few have Seen any other Representation of the Great 
Man, and we know how Strongly First Impressions work on the 
Imagination: And, what is yet more disadvantageous to the 
Painter, not only First Impressions, but many Years intimate Ac- 
quaintance with the old Piece, has probably So fixed that Likeness 
in the Mind, that, were Mr. Pitt himself to be of a sudden present, 
and appear a Contrast to those Pieces, there would not be a total 
Want of Weak Minds, who might even struggle to conceive he 
was like himself — preferring the Likeness with which they were so 
intimate. 1 But between the old Copies and the present, I do not 
see that great Disparity that is pretended: Pray attend to them, 
and make all due Allowances — Twenty Years between the Draw- 
ing the one and the other — such Difference in his Age! In the 
one he is in modern Dress, with Neckcloth, a Wig, and full Suit: In 
the other, with his natural Hair, a loose Roman Habit, and Neck bare. 
I am assured that Gentlemen, who had seen the Proof-Copy, and 
among them Dr. Franklin, thought Mr. Peale's a very good Likeness 
of the Great Patriot, as he is at this Time, worn down with Sickness 
and Years, and with Fatigue in the Service of his Country. 

The reference to Doctor Franklin having seen a proof-copy 
of the plate, evidently meaning a proving print and not an 
early finished proof, is very strong evidence, almost conclusive, 
that the plate was well advanced, if not completely finished, in 
England; for while a proof could have been sent across the 
water to him, it is not in the least likely that one was — cer- 
tainly not in time for his remarks upon it to have come 
back and been incorporated in this printed circular, advertising 
the plate. Peale did not get back to Maryland until June, 
1770, and it was only five months later, in November, that he 
sent his present to Copley of a finished print. It is true that 

1 Is this the source of John Neal's conceit in " Charcoal Sketches," where he 
says if Washington came back to earth and did not resemble Stuarts Washington 
he would be considered an impostor? 
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mezzotinting is of very rapid execution in comparison with the 
labor of a burin or line plate; yet for a novice to scrape the 
plate and send a proof across the ocean in those days, when 
Peale himself was twelve weeks making the passage, and get 
an acknowledgment from Franklin, who was proverbially delib- 
erate in his correspondence, is next to impossible. 

Not that it counts a feather's weight one way or the other in 
determining the nativity of the plate, but simply that all the 
evidence may be in, the print is recorded by Chaloner Smith 
in his British Mezzotint Portraits, 963, where the account of it 
and of its author is so amusing in its multiplicity of errors that 
it bears quoting: " Charles Wilson Peale was an American 
Painter who practised during the Revolutionary war and after- 
wards visited Europe. He studied with Copley and West. The 
following is his only mezzotint, 1 and it was almost certainly 
engraved in America about 1777. The likeness [of Chatham] 
is so indifferent that it must have been a fanciful one." The 
impression described by Smith was purchased at the sale of 
his collection of mezzotints, in 1887, by the Public Library of 
Boston, and at least three others have appeared in England, 
which is additional argument that the plate was made there. 

Although we have Peale's allegory before us in the reproduc- 
tion of the mezzotint, the artist's own description of his compo- 
sition is not without interest. In his manuscript autobiography 2 
he thus describes it: "Mr. Pitt is here represented in Roman 
dress, in the action of an orator, extending his right arm and 
points to the figure of Liberty, and holding a scroll in his left 
hand on which is written 'Magna Charta'; before him an altar 
with a civic crown on it and a flame rising, designate his zeal in 
the cause of liberty. The altar is ornamented with the bust of 
Hampden and Sidney, and wreaths of oak leaves embrace 
them. In the background is a piece of elegant architecture, 
Whitehall, in front of which King Charles I was beheaded." 

This word-picture of his painting, taken in connection with 
the newspaper description of the South Carolina statue on its 
arrival, shows that Peale reversed the position of the arms, 
making the left in the painting hold Magna Charta instead of 

1 He made three mezzotint portraits of Washington and one each of Doctor 
Franklin, La Fayette and Rev. Joseph Pilmore. 

2 In possession of Peale's great-grandson, Mr. Horace W. Sellers of Phila- 
delphia. 
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the right, and the right extended in place of the left, greatly to 
the advantage of the figure. The costume too is quite differ- 
ent, and again the advantage is with Peale. The head of Pitt 
in the allegory is confessedly from Wilton's bust of that states- 
man and, making allowance for the hard usage the Charleston 
statue has received, besides its exposure to the elements for 
almost one hundred and fifty years, by which all its fineness 
has been destroyed, leaving a mere ghost of what it originally 
was, the head in Peale's mezzotint closely follows that of the 
statue. Taking it all in all, this was a work of no inconsiderable 
magnitude to be undertaken by a young man of twenty-seven 
who had only been an art student a shade more than two years. 
It was of magnitude not only in size but in conception and exe- 
cution, and shows a nice intimate knowledge of history almost 
unexpected in a colonist who had not had a collegiate edu- 
cation. Allowing for any hints he may have had from his 
preceptor West, who was to become the greatest history 
painter in England, he deserves high commendation for his 
accomplishment. 

From this completed survey of the entire subject it is clear 
that the statue in Charleston is not a replica or duplicate of the 
one in Cork, Ireland, or the figure in the Peale picture a servile 
copy of either; but it seems quite certain that the Cork statue 
fathered the thought that produced those for America, and that 
Peale' s portrait, to say the least, was inspired by the American 
marbles which he doubtless saw in the studio of the sculptor, 
Wilton. The plate too was scraped and printed in London and 
brought overseas for sale, when Peale got out his prospectus 
and " Extract of a Letter" together, for the latter without the 
former would be unintelligible, and set to work to sell the prints 
in which he was not successful, as we learn from his autobiogra- 
phy before cited. He writes, in the third person, "When he 
was in London he painted a whole length of Mr. Pitt in the 
idea that if he made a print of it that it would be readily sold in 
America. Therefore he made a large mezzotint print from his 
picture, but let it be remembered that he never sold as many 
prints as would pay him the cost of the paper, perhaps he did 
not take the proper method for the sale of them." Poor Peale 
had not learned how short-lived was the acclaim of the public; 
that the Idol of to-day was the football of to-morrow. What 
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was all aflame in 1768-69, when he began his commemorative 
work, was dead embers in 1770-71, when his allegory was ready 
for the market. This may be a sad commentary upon hero 
worship, yet it is true almost always of the living; but Peak's 
lesson accounts for the rarity of his mezzotint to-day. The 
only impression that I know to have been sold at public sale in 
this country was in the noted collection of Hon. James T. 
Mitchell, in Philadelphia, October 28, 1913, where a slightly 
cut-down copy brought $160. It is from that copy our repro- 
duction is made, and we are indebted to Mr. Stan V. Henkels of 
Philadelphia for the use of the plate. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Thayer, 
Davis, T. L. Livermore, Bradford, and Wendell. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

ALEXANDER McKENZIE. 

By JAMES SCHOULER. 



The life of our late fellow-member affords the example of one 
who, at early manhood, obeying a spiritual call, turned from 
ipercantile and secular employment to pursue classical . and 
collegiate studies preparatory to entering the Christian min- 
istry. Without early advantages of his own, he used well such 
advantages as came to him through others. Achievement fol- 
lowed opportunity; and successful achievement opened up 
new and broader opportunities in the direction he had wisely 
chosen after reaching majority. 

Not unmindful of posthumous remembrance, Dr. McKenzie 
wrote out, in his seventieth year, notes for a narrative of his 
life and career, to which, about ten years later, he added at a 
final leisure many enlarged details of his personal recollections. 
These writings — which might well serve for a fuller biography 
— I am kindly permitted to use freely in preparing the present 
brief sketch of his life. From his own standpoint in the retro- 
spect, there was nothing in his record of which he felt ashamed, 
nothing that he wished suppressed. He did not think the manu- 
script of any value to the world, as he modestly expressed him- 
self, but he left it for his children and a few close friends to 
accept as a bequest. "I stand," he wrote, "not in the past 
alone, but in the future also, and I rejoice in the continuity of 
life.^ 

Alexander McKenzie was born in New Bedford, Mass., 
December 14, 1830, the son of Daniel and Phebe Mayhew 
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(Smith) McKenzie. The McKenzies (or Mackenzies) are 
illustrious in Scotland; and though never tracing his lineage 
clearly to the old country — his paternal grandfather, a sea- 
faring man, having come to Nantucket in 1792 — Alexander 
felt well assured of his ancestry. "I was brought up," he 
writes, "to be proud of my Scotch blood, and I am. I am firm 
in this confidence as my father was. I remember that in his 
last illness he was bled, as the fashion then was. 'That is good 
blood/ said the doctor; and my father answered, 'It is Scotch 
blood."' 

Scottish-Americans are found sincere, industrious and self- 
respecting, whatever the condition of life; and Daniel Mc- 
Kenzie, a whaling captain for many years, was by all accounts 
a man of such attributes — manly, courageous and true to 
responsibilities. To his conspicuous strength of character, the 
son left an admiring tribute, and our fellow-member, Mr. 
Crapo, who knew both father and son in his boyhood, renders a 
like appreciation. 1 Captain McKenzie was a man of com- 
manding presence, tall and strong; his heart was generous. He 
had a fine mind and carried to sea good books to read while on 
his voyages. Toward the close of his life he spent much of his 
time on shore in New Bedford, where he became prominent in 
local affairs, and was much sought after as a speaker and lec- 
turer. "He was a born orator/' writes Alexander; and the son 
considered his own gifts in writing and speaking as largely a 
filial heritage. As for the mother, quick, sensitive, strongly 
religious, and bearing cheerfully and patiently the watchful 
burden of a sailor's wife, while bringing up the children well 
and maintaining home and the household during her husband's 
absence, no praise, he felt, could be too great for her. The 
whaling pursuit was full of dangerous exposure and disaster, 
and letters or even tidings of the remote adventurers came in 
those days seldom and irregularly. 

That incident of boyhood to which Mr. Crapo has alluded, 2 
used sometimes by the preacher for moral illustration — 
"Throw a line to my boy" — Dr. McKenzie himself has pre- 
served among his recorded recollections. It must have left a 
very strong impression on his mind through life. It had oc- 
curred when he was ardent, eager, impulsive, just upon reach- 
1 Proceedings, XLvni. 12-15. 2 lb. 
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ing adolescence. And proudly did young Alexander walk 
homeward when ashore again, hand in hand with the long 
absent father, until the mother met them both at the door, and 
husband and wife were joyfully reunited. It had been a three- 
years' separation, and the father never went to sea again. "I 
bless God for my father and mother," is the son's concluding 
comment upon his parentage. 

Young McKenzie passed through the public schools of his 
native city with conspicuous credit. He did not excel in the 
sports; strange to say, he never learned to swim; and an inap- 
titude for athletics marked his whole course in life. But he 
could run well and showed a proficiency in games which re- 
quired mental skill. He was fond of books and study and 
stood well at school. He so enjoyed the free range of reading 
allowed him in a local bookstore that he thought seriously of 
becoming a bookseller when he grew up. A bright, good-natured, 
well-dressed youth, McKenzie's youthful days passed pleas- 
antly, in attending school regularly, and, when old enough, in 
learning to help his mother over the household chores during 
play hours. After graduating from the grammar school at 
the age of twelve, he entered the high school, keeping mostly 
at the head among larger boys, until at the age of sixteen he 
completed its course, and, like most of his companions, began 
responsible life, with his studies, which were essentially Eng- 
lish, presumably completed. 

Alexander's high-school master had a persistent "Why?" 
when conducting the recitations; and that interrogatory our 
youth carried with him into mature life, seeking sound argu- 
ments that might persuade himself whenever an existing state 
of facts presented some new problem. As to declamation, he 
records that on his first effort in school he broke down com- 
pletely, but on a second trial did better. And with him in 
later life, as with many other orators in and out of the pulpits 
who are seemingly at ease, a conscious self-distrust clung to 
him always, by his own confession. 

Seeking, then, his own fortune in life with the equipment of 
a good average education, McKenzie made his first earnings 
in his native city; but, failing to obtain a vacant clerkship 
in a New Bedford bank which he had applied for, he 
journeyed presently to Boston, a city of entire strangers, 
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with all his belongings packed in a small trunk and hat box. 
This was in 1847 an d when he had reached his seventeenth 
year. 

Finding a situation speedily with some lumber dealers, in 
Cambridgeport, young McKenzie made a fair start in Boston's 
vicinity upon a small salary. But he desired a better place; 
and this, by March, 1849, was procured for him in the neigh- 
boring city, with the aid of a prominent citizen of New Bedford 
whom his father knew. The firm of Lawrence, Stone & Co. 
stood high in Boston's business circles at this time and its 
members had strong social connections. The partnership dealt 
as commission merchants in the sale of woollen goods, the 
product of mills in Lowell and Lawrence. McKenzie's entrance 
into their congenial employment was a happy omen of the future. 
Beginning at the bottom he worked upward, gaining steadily 
the esteem of his fellows and the confidence of his employers. 
There must have been something peculiarly attractive in this 
young man, with his modest and methodical ways of working, 
his sobriety, his upright conduct while far from home, his 
reverent regard for the Sabbath and his wholesome week-day 
associations during the recreation intervals. The old book- 
keeper of the firm began training him for a successor, show- 
ing him special marks of confidence. All other employees were 
good-natured and kind to him; and when, after a service of 
some length, Christmas came round and the head of the firm 
invited him to take a holiday dinner with his family, so marked 
an attention was a startling surprise and he felt deeply grateful 
in accepting. 

Here began the first of those friendships with influential men 
which did so much to smooth McKenzie's pathway in later 
life and accelerate a prosperous and highly useful career. 
Samuel Lawrence had a large and attractive family of sons and 
daughters, and his wife, who came from Baltimore, was a beau- 
tiful woman in person and character. Both husband and wife 
highly appreciated the young man's good traits of character 
and became in time his warm friends. 

Alexander had been religiously brought up by his devout 
mother, and both parents were by this time church worshippers 
by profession. He had been early taught to say his prayers, 
and on the first day of the week to attend church and the Sun* 
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day School. In 1847, an d about the time he prepared to take 
life's discipline into his own keeping far from home, he joined 
with others in New Bedford the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church, making open profession of the faith. No emotional 
excitement seems to have led him to that momentous decision, 
but rather the sober sense of a sacred personal duty. Procur- 
ing letters of dismissal from New Bedford, he entered in fellow- 
ship the Central Church in Boston, then on Winter Street, and 
allied himself closely with its work and interests, joining its 
Bible class and attending in week-day course the social meet- 
ings. He thus made many pleasant church acquaintances and 
came to know well one of the ministers, Mr. Richards. In 
185 1 was formed the Young Men's Christian Association of 
Boston — now circling the globe in kindred organizations, 
having been started earlier in London — and McKenzie be- 
came speedily a member. For secular companionship he en- 
joyed the Mercantile Library Association of this city, which 
held many social meetings in those days, bringing young men 
of business into pleasant intercourse. 

But our exemplary clerk was not wholly content with his 
present mode of life and occupation. He passed many weary 
days while approaching majority and yearned for some wider 
scope to the career of his full manhood. "I was not made," he 
records, "for a business career. I did not like the prospect 
before me. I saw other young men going to college while I was 
held back, and if I was not envious I greatly wished that I 
could go with them. I knew something of church life. I wanted 
to preach. . . . The life of a minister was full of attractiveness." 

While in this frame of mind McKenzie found some trouble 
with his eyes, and consulted a Boston oculist, who advised him 
to transfer his abode to the suburbs of the city and get the 
benefit of country air and rural surroundings as a relief from 
his daily toil. Accordingly he went to Auburndale to board, 
where a pleasant home was recommended by a friend who had 
gone there already. It was with the family of Rev. Jonathan 
E. Woodbridge, a retired clergyman of the Congregational 
Church. Auburndale was in 1852 a village in the woods, and 
its surroundings were quiet and tranquillizing. The Wood- 
bridge home was an ideal one, and McKenzie's summer 
experience brought him health and enjoyment, both hus- 
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band and wife of his hosts showing strong interest in their 
lodger. 

One day, shortly before McKenzie purposed returning to 
Boston for the winter season, Mr. Woodbridge suggested to 
him that he should study for the ministry. "lam too old," 
was his reply — for he had now fully entered upon the period 
of manhood — "and, besides, I have not the means." These 
objections, Mr. Woodbridge thought, could be overcome; and 
his advice stirred the young man to earnest reflection. His half- 
slumbering wishes were at length fully aroused. He consulted 
Mr. Richards, his Boston pastor, on the subject, who encour- 
aged the same idea. His father, when written to, offered no 
objection, while his mother rejoiced in heart. But Samuel 
Lawrence, his kind employer, opposed at first, for he had 
plans of clerical promotion in view. Finding, however, that 
the young man's heart was set in the new direction, he gave 
way; and the firm generously offered to assume the cost 
of his education, and, in fact, did so for about five years. 
As a fellow-companion in Boston said at this time, "Alex- 
ander is a living example of what a man gets by behaving 
himself." 

With the way thus happily cleared for working out his new 
and nobler purpose in life, McKenzie in 1853 entered the junior 
class of Phillips Academy, Andover, when nearly twenty-three 
years old, to fit for college. The new educational life was 
congenial to him from the first; and he took a high rank in his 
studies, having begun his drill in the Latin grammar, before 
entering, with the kindly Mr. Woodbridge. No mortifying ex- 
perience, as he found, awaited him in the academy for mingling 
with comrades much younger than himself. He took a prom- 
inent part in the various class meetings, besides conducting a 
church mission work on Sundays in a factory village nearby. 
It added much to his happiness that the Lawrences, while he 
was a student, made their summer residence at Andover, so 
that he saw the family often and gained much in their friend- 
ship. 

Mr. Lawrence, though not himself a college man, had close 
interests with Harvard, and under his inducement McKenzie 
went to Cambridge in the fall of 1855, after graduating from 
the Academy, two sons of his patron entering at the same time, 
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one of whom became a fellow-member and fellow-graduate of 
the class of 1859. And here at Cambridge another influential 
friendship awaited McKenzie, in an invitation, of which he 
availed himself, to become the college chum and roommate of 
William Everett, the precocious and promising son of the 
choicest among Harvard's alumni, of those years, then at the 
height of his national renown as statesman and orator. Of 
the circumstances under which that auspicious arrangement 
was made, and the advantage thence ensuing, these Pro- 
ceedings have made record; nor need I repeat here what I 
have elsewhere said as a classmate concerning McKenzie's 
college career, which was, in all respects, conspicuous and 
honorable. 1 

Harvard's class of 1859, I may remark, was one of unusual 
promise, and so McKenzie regarded it. If the fulfilment did 
not wholly correspond, this was in great measure because the 
sudden and violent tempest of Civil War swept this country 
just as each graduate was entering his chosen pathway of 
active life, too young to lead in affairs civil or military during 
those tremendous years and yet too old to rush to the rescue 
with a fresh and unhampered enthusiasm. Some died for their 
country; others, who returned home in safety to take up 
the broken thread of individual occupation, felt in some 
way the hindrance of that interruption for the rest of their 
lives. 

They of our class, however, most of all, whose bent had been 
to the ministry, pursued post-graduate studies and the initial 
work of their sacred profession comparatively unimpeded; and 
among the foremost of these, if not the very first, was Alexander 
McKenzie. Graduating at Harvard in the summer of 1859, he 
returned to Andover to take up his theological studies at the 
Seminary. Eager to finish quickly, he was at first accepted 
as a "resident student," becoming presently the member of an 
advanced class and graduating in 1861. 

In describing my personal recollections of this college class- 
mate and friend I have elsewhere alluded to his exhortation on 
class unity, when in our sophomore year we met to discuss the 
Greek Letter societies, as probably his earliest effort in preach- 
ing before a congregation worthy of the name. 2 Finding nothing 

1 Proceedings, xliii. 414; xlvih. 8. 2 lb., xlvhi. 10. 
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among his posthumous notes to contradict that assertion, I am 
disposed to let it stand. It would seem, however, that Mc- 
Kenzie, from his earliest connection with the Central Church 
of Boston, whether as clerk or a college student, had been ac- 
customed to take a part in the week-day prayer meetings which 
he attended. And, viewed by his New Bedford acquaintance 
as already a collegian in training for the ministry, he found 
himself, when near graduation — probably about the close of 
his junior year — invited to preach at a Methodist Church there. 
This brought him, as he relates, to the point of applying to his 
own church for a license; and this, upon a special examination, 
was granted him in consideration of his years and advanced 
training. After this Mr. McKenzie preached at various places 
before he was ordained, and in fact previous to entering the 
seminary at Andover. 

It thus came about, that, in the fall of i860, while still a 
theological student, through the good offices of Professor Park, 
another of the influential friends who had become much inter- 
ested in him, Mr. McKenzie was invited to officiate for a Sun- 
day at the Congregational Church in Augusta, Maine, where 
a vacancy had occurred. He preached twice and the people 
were pleased with him. Officiating two Sundays more, at 
their request, he promptly received an invitation to the pas- 
torate. But as he had not yet finished his course at Andover, 
they waited until his graduation and then renewed their call, 
which he now accepted. On the 28th of August, 1861, he was 
ordained and installed pastor. 

This Congregational Church was the oldest, the largest and 
the most flourishing in the city. It was the church of the 
South Parish, established by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts in the earliest years of the nineteenth century. "It was 
a notable set of parishioners,' ' writes Dr. McKenzie of his 
first pastorate, and it was certainly not an overstrong state- 
ment in respect of a congregation that included, almost in ad- 
joining pews, such men, together with their families, as James 
G. Blaine, ex-United States Senator James W. Bradbury, both 
of them church members, and Lot M. Morrill, afterward Sen- 
ator and Secretary of the Treasury. 

It was during his first pastorate that Dr. McKenzie began 
the practice of delivering his sermons ex tempore. At first he 
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did so only occasionally, but soon he abandoned the use of 
manuscript altogether; and he was so successful that his 
discourses had, to his hearers, all the charm and finish of his 
carefully written sermons. All the people were kind to him, 
sympathizing with him in joy and sorrow. 

Dr. McKenzie's pastorate in Augusta covered most of the 
period of the Civil War. The city was the chief recruiting 
camp in the state, where many infantry and cavalry regi- 
ments and batteries of light artillery assembled for their first 
training; and the general government established there a huge 
military hospital. Dr. McKenzie preached every Sunday 
morning to hundreds of blue-coated soldiers who sat in long 
lines in the galleries of the old-fashioned meeting-house. He 
also took a large part in the ministrations to the sick and 
wounded men in the hospital. 

He had the " courage of his convictions." The political at- 
mosphere, in Maine as well as elsewhere, was highly charged 
with electricity during the war. On a Sunday morning, the 
day before the Monday on which the state election was to take 
place, the sound of a locomotive whistle broke the outer still- 
ness, during McKenzie's sermon. In those days there were 
no Sunday trains on any Maine railroad, and the members of 
the congregation pricked up their ears. What did it mean? 
The train was bringing to their homes and scattering along the 
line of the railroad, soldiers to vote for the " Union" candidate 
for governor. The Republican party had, for that occasion, 
erased its name from the ticket, although Mr. Blaine, chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, was chairman of the 
" Union" committee. Dr. McKenzie was then undoubtedly a 
much stricter Sabbatarian than he was in later years. For on 
the Sunday following he denounced, in no measured language, 
the desecration of the Sabbath for political ends. His sermon 
was, of course, aimed directly at Mr. Blaine, who sat in his ac- 
customed place and received the reproof somewhat as delin- 
quents or offenders must have done in the early days of New 
England. But already the " Union" ticket had been suc- 
cessful. 

This minister's recollections of Augusta were tender and 
touching. It was here, during his pastorate, that his mother 
breathed her last while on a summer visit, his father having 
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died in New Bedford several years earlier. It was here, too, 
that in January, 1865, he brought from Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, a wife — his "first love," as he calls her — whose 
acquaintance he had first made as Miss Ellen H. Eveleth, the 
visiting niece of one of his parishioners. Exemplary in all the 
relations of life, his constant counsellor and companion thence- 
forth, she survives Dr. McKenzie with their two children, a 
son and a daughter. 

During Mr. McKenzie's pastorate in Augusta the meeting- 
house was struck by lightning and burned; and minister and 
congregation joined zealously together in the erection of a new 
stone edifice in its place. Before this task was completed Mr. 
McKenzie received a call to the First Congregational Church 
in Cambridge, of historical renown. He at first declined, re- 
fusing to leave his present charge; but upon a second call, the 
new edifice in Augusta having at length been finished, he ac- 
cepted, and was accordingly installed in Cambridge, January 
25, 1867. And here, in the second parish of his ministerial ser- 
vice, he lived and labored for the long industrious remnant of 
his valuable life. 

This Cambridge church, contemporaneous with Harvard 
College in the seventeenth century and commemorative of its 
famous early minister, Thomas Shepard, enlarged steadily its 
domains and prestige under Dr. McKenzie's direction. The 
old wooden house of worship became inadequate, so that by 
1872 the beautiful memorial stonechurch on Garden Street, now 
in use, was built and dedicated. A handsome rectory close by 
was deeded to the minister for a residence. From the first his 
congregations were large and appreciative. Harvard professors 
and others eminent in Cambridge, in one generation or an- 
other, regarded him as their permanent pastor and spiritual 
guide. Students from Harvard and RadclifTe attended his 
Sunday services. The inner organizations of the parish were 
numerous and efficient. All things moved in smoothness and 
harmony during the forty- three years of this remarkable 
ministry. Young and old were devoted to their faithful and 
judicious presbyter; there was no discord, no schismatic out- 
growth apparent, and the church advanced steadily in the 
high ideals all cherished together. Meanwhile this pastor re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate degree from Amherst in 1879 
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and from Harvard in 1901. Though from birth confined in 
residence to the eastern coast of New England, Dr. 
McKenzie's preaching and example became renowned, and 
calls were declined which came to him from other cities — 
Boston, New Haven, Chicago and New York City, besides 
the offer of a divinity professorship at one institution or 
another. 

On the twenty-sixth anniversary of his installation Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie preached in his church a commemorative sermon; on 
the fortieth anniversary, in January, 1907, a celebration was 
held there at which President Eliot of Harvard and others 
spoke in warm appreciation of his ministry; and finally, 
on the forty-third anniversary, he retired from his work at 
the age of fourscore and became pastor emeritus. After a 
brief season of rest and recreation at home or abroad, he 
passed away peacefully at his home in Cambridge, August 6, 

1914. 

A chief inducement with Alexander McKenzie for accepting 
the call to Cambridge had been the desire to renew and 
strengthen those earlier ties which bound him to his alma mater. 
Soon after his installation in that city he preached in Har- 
vard College Chapel, exchanging pulpits with the venerable 
Dr. Peabddy, preacher to the University and a man much be- 
loved. On the latter's retirement from his work, a board of 
preachers was instituted in 1886 at Harvard, composed of 
eminent clergymen of different denominations, who in turn 
conducted the chapel services on Sundays and at daily prayers. 
Dr. McKenzie was one of the five clergymen originally chosen 
to this board. He was also chosen one of the overseers of 
Harvard University in 1872, soon after the Massachusetts leg- 
islature had transferred the choice from the Commonwealth to 
the alumni, and was reelected in 1878, serving for the full 
continuous space of twelve years. In 1875 he was made sec- 
retary of the board, a position which he retained until 1901. 
In these and other ways he was brought into very close contact 
with the University and with those graduates and instructors 
who led in its development during the period of its most 
famous progression and, indeed, throughout President Eliot's 
long and distinguished administration. He thus made many 
choice friendships, outside his own religious circle, among 
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college contemporaries, older or younger, and Harvard's 
educational work was constantly of the greatest interest to 
him. 

My space hardly permits mention of the various other works, 
philanthropic or educational, allied to his pastorate, in which 
Dr. McKenzie bore a prominent part in these years. He 
served as a trustee of Bowdoin College, of Phillips Academy, of 
Wellesley College (being once president of the board) and of 
Hampton Institute. Interested through life in the special 
welfare of the mariner, he was president of the Boston Sea- 
man's Aid and Boston Port societies. He was for several 
years on the school committee of Cambridge and served as a 
trustee of its hospital. In our Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, which he joined in 1881, he bore a prominent part through 
many years of active membership, serving upon its council and 
the committee of publication. He grasped well the details of 
all such diversified pursuits; and his good judgment and habits 
of industry, combined with excellence as a preacher, and his 
liberal outlook upon the immediate problems of life while at 
the same time minister of a conservative faith, made his name 
and countenance much sought after. 

One secret of Dr. McKenzie's steady influence in these 
various directions, was the constancy with which he cultivated 
a personal interest in those younger than himself, from one gen- 
eration to another. No longer young, as it might have seemed 
while he was being educated among fellow-students, he surely 
found the true elixir of life when it came to dealing in his active 
ministry, as one confessedly mature, with those on decidedly 
the l&wer plane of youthful deference. "I do not write as an 
old man," he records at the age of eighty, "but as one who has 
retained the feeling and sympathy which belong to earlier 
years, and who has kept young by being so largely associated 
with young people." So, too, did the zest of living increase by 
his manifold acquaintance with helpful and congenial friends, 
during his long and favored experience. On the wholp, he did 
not' think that his four years of business experience in Boston 
had fitted him less for his sacred vocation than an unbroken 
training for college would have done. "They gave," he writes, 
"a practical nerve to my character. I learned to know men; 
to know young men and their feelings and tendencies. I came 
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to know something of the real world. I gained a certain order- 
liness and method of later use. A ministerial life is so varied 
that nothing comes amiss." 

Among the blessings of a long life recounted by Dr. McKenzie 
was that of continuous good health. When he first preached at 
Augusta in 1861 he was far from robust, and people cautioned 
him against attempting too much. But a physician there 
whom he consulted said to him, "Go on and do your work," 
and he found that advice excellent. In his seventieth year he 
could record that from the day he first entered Phillips Acad- 
emy down to 1899 he had not missed an appointment, a lec- 
ture or a service by reason of sickness, though on one or two 
occasions kept back by some accident. His profound interest 
in affairs committed to him were a constant safeguard to his 
health, and the infirmities of old age crept over him almost 
imperceptibly. 

Of Dr. McKenzie's long Cambridge pastorate, one of his most 
intimate parishioners still surviving, 1 whose church attendance 
began when a college student in 1878, writes thus: "Without 
exception, in my judgment, no one of the many conspicuous 
and able preachers of the time to whom I have listened equalled 
him in the moments of his highest inspiration and effort, as 
a pulpit orator, either in respect to the depth, incisiveness, 
accuracy and breadth of his estimation of spiritual truth, or in 
the beauty, flow, choice, force and appropriateness of the lan- 
guage in which he expressed his thought. It is noticeable that 
he almost never chose the same text the second time in his own 
pulpit. ... As a pastor he was in some respects unique, in 
my observation. He was by nature diffident and reticent in 
approaching strangers, as I found to my confusion when he 
first called upon me as a freshman. In calling upon those 
whom he knew well, or upon those from whom he expected in- 
formation or aid in the pursuit of truth, he showed more cour- 
age and warmth; while with his personal friends he was not 
only companionable, but abounding in good stories and rich 
humor, all the more effective because revealed with a sober 
and somewhat solemn countenance. He was not addicted to 
making calls, but would the more often call where he felt at 
ease. At the same time, I never have known a minister 
1 Frank Gaylord Cook, Esq. 
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who, after once learning the name, address and circum- 
stances of a parishioner, more tenaciously kept him in his 
memory and thought, or watched over his welfare more 
faithfully." 

In his philanthropic activities the welfare of the mariner was 
never forgotten by this son of a sea captain, for, as was well 
said of him, "the sea was in his blood." " It was a rare treat," 
writes one of his lay workers in the Seaman's Friend Society of 
Boston, "to hear him address an audience of sailors. His wit 
and eloquence found full expression; and the appreciation of 
the men, and their readiness to respond to an appeal from him, 
was as gratifying as it was remarkable. He never forgot, in his 
own church service, to pray for the sailor, and everywhere 
where opportunity offered he made telling appeals to men and 
women for help for the men of the sea, who are doing so much 
for us at such heavy cost." x And so, too, did this clergy- 
man's helpful labors and sympathy extend warmly to the 
uplift and educational training of our colored races. The Hamp- 
ton Institute of Virginia says of him: "He was accustomed to 
come to Hampton some days before the meetings of the trus- 
tees, and his sermons in the school church were thoroughly 
enjoyed. Certain of his sermons were long remembered by 
the graduates of the institution. One of them, on the text 
'He shall Be Like a Tree/ made a deep impression. He was an 
enthusiastic friend of the school and did much to make its 
work known throughout New England. After his health be- 
came infirm, he was unwilling to give up his yearly visit to 
Hampton. In Dr. McKenzie's death Hampton loses one of its 
most devoted friends." 2 

Not only had Dr. McKenzie a rare gift of making friends, as 
others have testified, but he himself rejoiced in the many per- 
sonal friendships of his life as a "wonderful blessing." "It 
has been a happy life," he concludes in the retrospect, "and 
though sorrows have entered it at many points, I should be 
glad to begin it again and live it over under the same condi- 
tions." Few of us, I imagine, can say this of ourselves at 
the age of threescore and ten. "If my reason and mem- 

1 Sea Breeze, October, 19 14 (Mrs. Sarah C. Chapin). See also the tribute 
by Charles F. Stratton, ib. 

2 Southern Workman, September, 19 14 (editorial). 
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ory remain," he reverently adds, "at the end I shall give 
God thanks for countless, ceaseless mercies; for unmeasured 
patience and forbearance; for love which passes understand- 
ing. I hope to be able to show that witness when I 
pass on." 



